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THE  RETRO 

VOLUME  XIV 


ISSUED  BY  THE 

SENIOR  CLASS 

OF  THE 

HARTFORD  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  TWENTY- NINE 
HARTFORD  CITY 


INDIANA 


TO  EXPRESS  OUR  DEEPEST.  MOST  SINCERE 
APPRECIATION  FOR  THE  MANY  SERVICES  SHE 
HAS  RENDERED  US;  TO  REVEAI.  IN  A  SMALL 
MEASURE  OUR  HEARTFELT  REGARD  FOR  HER; 
AND  BECAUSE  OF  THE  HIGH  ESTEEM  IN  WHICH 
WE  HOLD  HER— WE,  THE  CLASS  OF  TWENTY- 
NINE.  DEDICATE  THIS,  THE  FOURTEENTH 
VOLUME  OF  THE  RETRO— TO 

MISS  DONNA  MARIK  FURNKY 


FOREWORD 


THAT  YOU  MAY  CARRY  WITH 
YOU  A  LASTING  REMINDER  OK 
THIS  GLORIOUS  YEAR  WITH 
ITS  WORK  AND  ITS  PLAY,  ITS 
JOY  AND  ITS  SORROW,  ITS 
LAUGHTER  AND  ITS  TEARS. 
WE.  THE  CLASS  OF  NINETEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-NINE, 
LEAVE  YOU  THIS,  THE  FOUR¬ 
TEENTH  VOLUME  OF  THE 
RETRO, 


CONTENTS 


ADMINISTRATION 


SENIORS 


UNDERCLASSMEN 


SPORTS 


ACTIVITIES 


LITERARY 
SNAPS  AND  HUMOR 
CALENDAR 
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JACK  DOLAN 
Treasurer 


ELMER  LUCAS 
Secretary 


President 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD 


Dr.  Dodds,  Mr.  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Dolan  have 
served  on  the  school  board  throughout  the 
school  year,  and  they  have  brought  about  a  re¬ 
markable  spirit  of  co-operation  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  school  officials,  and  have  pa¬ 
tiently  and  efficiently  fulfilled  the  obligations 
and  duties  of  their  offices. 
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Mr.  Telle 

Mr.  Telle  has  very  capably  solved 
the  problems  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  past  seven  years. 
He  has  the  whole  hearted  interest 
in  his  work,  and  the  ability  for  it, 
which  go  to  make  a  real  executive, 
and  he  has  the  high  regard  of  the 
entire  high  school. 
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Mr.  Kelsay 

No  school  could  have  had  a  prin¬ 
cipal  better  fitted  for  his  position 
than  Mr.  Kelsay  has  proved  to  be 
in  his  seven  years  in  Hartford  City. 
He  has  always  taken  a  personal, 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  students,  and  always  has  been 
a  real  guide,  counselor  and  friend. 
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LULU  HAHN— 

Grammar  and  English. 
Marion  Normal. 

Ball  State  Teachers  College. 


DELIGHT  McGEATH — 
English. 

A.  B.  Western  College. 


SHURLEIGH  V.  HARTER— 
Latin. 

A.  B.  Indiana  University. 
University  of  Chicago. 
University  of  Michigan. 

COLON  PARKS— 

History. 

Ball  State  Teachers  College. 

B.  S.  Indiana  Central  College. 

HELEN  PEARSON— 
Mathematics. 

A.  B.  Indiana  University 

MARIAN  SHORT— 

Commercial  Subjects. 

Ball  State  Teachers  College. 
Gregg  School  of  Chicago. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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EDNA  MARSLAND— 

Commercial  Subjects  and  English. 
A.  B.  Ball  State  Teachers  College. 


EDITH  CHALFANT— 

English. 

A.  B.  Indiana  Central  College. 
Indiana  State  Library  School. 
Ball  State  Teachers  College. 
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DONNA  MARIE  FURNEY— 

English. 

Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis 
Valparaiso  University. 

A.  B.  Indiana  University. 


J.  WILBUR  HALEY— 

History,  Civics  and  American  Problem 
A.  B.  Manchester  College. 


LELA  LEWIS 
Clerk. 


EUVA  MITCHELL— 

Mathematics,  History,  Physiology  and 
Geography. 

B.  S.  Ball  State  Teachers  College. 


RUTH  COLE— 

English  and  History. 
Indiana  University. 

Ball  State  Teachers  College. 
University  of  California. 

MARTHA  TAYLOR— 

Latin. 

A.  B.  Earlham  College. 


TRELLA  BORDEN— 
History  and  Civics. 
Assistant  Principal. 
Indiana  State  Normal. 


CLARENCE  LEICHTY — 
Mathematics. 

A.  B.  Indiana  Central  College 


MARY  MARGARET  LYTLE— 

Physical  Training  and  Physiology. 
Northwestern  University. 

DePauw  University. 

B.  P.  E.  Normal  College,  American 
Gymnastic  Union. 

Butler  University. 

FOREST  FOSHER— 

History  and  English. 

Phillips  University,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

A.  B.  Indiana  State  Normal. 

MRS.  JAMES  EMSHWILLER— 

Substitute  Teacher. 

Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


HELEN  SHELDON— 

Music. 

Morrey  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Wallace  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Ball  State  Teachers  College. 


HELEN  A.  MARTIN— 
Home  Economics. 

B.  S.  Purdue  University. 


J.  LYNN  ARBOGAST— 

Science  and  Band. 

Illinois  State  Normal. 

A  .B.  Indiana  Central. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 


IONA  AHRENS— 

Mathematics,  English  and  Geography. 
Tri-State  College. 

Marion  Normal  School. 

Indiana  University. 

GEORGE  V.  BROWN— 

Mathematics. 

Marion  Normal. 

Valparaiso  University. 

Ball  State  Teachers  College. 
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School  Nurse 


TINA  E.  SUTTON 


Attended  Earlham  College,  and  wa 
graduated  from  St.  Luke’s  Trainin 
School  of  Chicago;  had  post  gradu 
ate  work  in  Public  Health  Nursin 
at  Western  Reserve  University 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MARY  K.  HUMPHREY— 

Art. 

John  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis. 


JOHN  L.  LONGFELLOW— 
Physical  Training. 

A.  B.  Manchester  College. 
Winona  Normal. 

Indiana  University. 
University  of  Illinois. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


LAWRENCE  P.  MYERS— 
Manual  Training. 
Indiana  University. 
Winona  College. 
Manchester  College. 
Indiana  State  Normal. 


MARY  MAGDALENE  GREENE— 
Biology  and  General  Science. 
A.  B.  Indiana  University. 

Ball  Teachers  College. 


SENIORS 
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GILBERT  SWA  I M 


SAHA  WORLEY 


Gilbert  Swaim 
William  Diehl 
Sara  Worley 
Mabel  Fee 


President 

Vice-president 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


CLASS  FLOWER — American  Beauty  Rose. 
CLASS  COLORS— Blue  and  White. 

CLASS  MOTTO — “To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find 
and  not  to  yield.” 


MR.  ARBOGAST 


Throughout  the  year  we,  the  Seniors,  have  been  exceedingly  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  class  sponsor  who  is  at  once  efficient,  enthusiastic 
fair-minded,  and  likable  withal. 

We,  the  class  of  1929,  wish  to  express  our  most  grateful  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Arbogast  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  our  welfare. 


GLEN  BROSE— “Bozo.” 

“Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes 
a  moment  to  decide.” 


WILLIAM  STREIB— “Bill  Goat.” 

“One  better  not  know  so  much  than 
know  so  much  that  ain’t  so.” 


WILLIAM  DIEHL— “Bill.” 

“I  never  dare  to  be  as  funny  as  I  am 


MELVIN  ROBBINS— “Squeek.” 

“No  sinner  nor  saint  perhaps, 

“But — well,  the  very  best  of  chaps 


DALE  EGLEY— “Tiny.” 

“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.” 


VERLA  OREN— “Skinny.” 

“She  has  two  eyes  so  soft  and  brown 
take  care!” 


VIVIAN  NOBLE— “Vee.” 

“It’s  my  opinion  that  the  world  will 
never  know  half  of  what’s  in  me,  un¬ 
less  something  unexpected  turns  up.” 


GRACE  KASTETTER— “Gracie.” 

“A  woman’s  lot  is  made  for  her  by  the 
love  she  accepts.” 


WALTER  PHILLIPS— “Walt.” 

“But  he  is  not  as  timid  as  he  looks 


JACK  McCLINTIC— “Jack.” 

“They  cannot  say  ambition  ruined  him 
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EDYTH  COX— “Edie.” 

“A  light  heart  lives  long.” 


EVA  ANGUISH— “Little  Eve.” 
“Little  I  ask,  my  wants  are  few, 
A  bungalow,  my  dear,  and  you.” 


Juanita  Hall — “Toots.” 

“Virtue  is  true  happiness; 

Excellence,  true  beauty.” 

VIOLA  LINDER— “Vi.” 

“She  is  fair  and  she  is  wise,  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  coquette.” 


CLYDE  BABBITT— “Red.” 

“All  the  great  men  are  dying, 
And  I  don’t  feel  so  well  myself.” 


LAWRENCE  SCHMIDT— “Orange.” 
“Schmidt,  a  mighty  man  was  he,  with 
large  and  sinewy  arms.” 
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CLEO  NORRIS — “Cloe.” 

“Art’s  perfect  forms  no  morals  need 
And  beauty  is  its  own  reward.” 


ETHEL  LEDBETTER— “Soddy.” 

“To  be  trusted  is  a  greater  compliment 
than  to  be  loved.” 


MARGARET  SMITH— “Midget.” 

“Gives  everyone  her  ear,  but  few  her 
voice.” 


ESTELLA  ATKINSON— “Stell.” 

“She  neglects  her  heart  who  studies  her 
glass.” 


LOIS  TELLE— “Louse.” 

“Gentle  she  was  and  true, 

Soft-spoken  and  quiet 
But  wonderful  withal.” 

MAE  BITTNER— “Maude.” 

“Silent,  very  silent.  Who  knows  what 
a  girl  thinks  when  she  says  naught?” 


VERA  WRIGHT— “V.’ 

“Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  ex¬ 
press, 

Or  youthful  poets  fancy,  when  they 


love?” 


MABEL  FEE— “Mab.” 

“The  most  manifest  sign  of  wisdom  is 
continued  cheerfulness.” 
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CHARLOTTE  CASTERLINE— “Charlie.” 
“Happy  am  I,  from  care  I’m  free; 

Why  aren’t  they  all  contented  like 
me?” 


KAPATHA  BALLENGER— “Pat.” 

“She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight 


HATTIE  WILLIAMS— “Giggles.” 

“A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful 
countenance.” 


MADELINE  NELSON— “Leafy.” 

“Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness 


GILBERT  SWAIM— “Gib.” 

“This  noble  lad  is  led  by  a  woman’s 
gentle  words.” 


KERMIT  FRAZEE— “Kermie.” 

“Oh!  If  the  thing  is  over  I  will  be  get 
ting  rest.” 


WILLIAM  ANDERSON— “Bill.” 

His  motto  is,  “Rest  first  and  then  work 


GARRETT  DEE— “Attic.” 

“He  hopes  for  the  best,  gets  ready  for 
the  worst,  and  then  takes  what  God 
sends.” 
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CLARICE  ATKINSON— “Gertie.” 

“Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle,  and 
low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.” 


FLORENCE  SPARKS— “Sparkie.” 

“For  she  is  just  the  quiet  kind  whose 
nature  never  varies.” 


JUNE  GADBURY— “Gaddie.” 

“For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  her¬ 
self.” 

MARY  FRAZIER— “Dignity.” 

“A  lady  in  word  and  deed 
Always— in  thought  and  action.” 


GLADYS  WILLMAN— “Sally.” 

“Knows  more  than  others  when  she  can, 
but  does  not  tell  them  so.” 


EDNA  GUTSHALL— “Eddie.” 
“Howe’er  it  be  it  seems  to  m( 
’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good.” 


FAE  THOMAS— “Tommy.” 

“Quiet,  unassuming,  and  demure — a 
lady.  Who  can  say  more?” 


DORTHA  BOOTS— “Boot.” 

“Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets.” 
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SARA  WORLEY— “Sara  K.” 

“The  less  we  think  the  more  we  talk 


BURL  KESSLER— “Burlie.” 

“Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
tread.” 


RAYMOND  KASTETTER 


Deacon.” 

She  is  mine  own;  And  I  as  rich  in  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  jewel  as  twenty  seas,  if  all 
their  sand  were  pearl.” 


ELIZABETH  HAYNES— “Liz.” 

“An  intense  hour  will  do  more  than 
dreamy  years.” 


FRANK  WORLEY— “Monk.” 

“I’m  more  an  antique  Roman  than 
a  Dane.” 


RALPH  MOORE— “Sam.” 

“The  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form.” 


Why  Do  We  Love  Our  Teachers? 


When  a  few  prominent  Seniors  were  asked  this  question,  many  and 
varied  were  the  answers  received.  Among  the  best  reasons  sug¬ 
gested  we  group  the  following; 

1.  Lois  Telle — “I  could  love  anything!” 

2.  Mabel  Fee — ‘‘I  am  a  Christian.” 

3.  Gilbert  Swaim — ‘‘Our  intellects  have  so  much  in  common.” 

4.  Jack  McClintic — ‘‘I  have  to  get  my  grades  somehow.” 

5.  Vivian  Noble — ‘‘I  feel  so  sorry  for  them, — poor  dears.” 

6.  Hattie  Williams — ‘‘They  know  such  good  looking  boys!” 

7.  Sarah  and  Elizabeth — ‘‘They’re  so  free  in  spending  their  jack.” 

8.  Garrett  Dee — ‘‘I  could  not  hurt  them  by  despising  them — out¬ 
wardly.” 

9.  Bill  Diehl — ‘‘Greater  love  hath  no  man — but  I  dunno  why.” 

10.  Lawrence  Schmidt — ‘‘What  is  given  to  me,  I  return  in  full  measure 
— and  God  is  good!!!” 
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SENIOR  CLASS  HISTORY 


THE  Class  of  ’29,  from  Freshman  infancy,  was  a  startling  and 
unique  one.  Wherever  we  went,  we  caused  a  stir  of  interest. 
We  were  ushered  into  existence  our  first  day  in  Hartford  High 
by  a  breeze  of  uncommon  strength  for  such  a  mild  autumn  day,  and 
this  occurrence  was  most  certainly  prophetic,  for  we  venture  to  say 
that  never  has  a  class  done  so  much,  with  so  great  a  flourish,  sui 
rounded  always  by  such  a  breezy  air  of  success,  as  has  ours. 

Right  away,  that  first  year,  we  leaped  into  startling  prominence 
when  we  proved  to  be  the  first  Freshman  class  ever  peimitted  to  re¬ 
tain  our  “crowning  glories”  beyond  the  first  two  or  three  yeais.  We 
never  lost  them.  Next  year,  we  again  proved  our  leadership,  when 
we  became  the  first  Sophomore  class  to  sell  poppies  foi  the  Ameri- 
can  Legion  on  Poppy  Day.  And  in  our  Senior  year,  we  have  sold 
more  Retros  than  has  any  class  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our 
school.  Aren’t  we  remarkable? 

When  we  first  boarded  the  1929  Special,  we  chose  Miss  Mahony 
as  our  guiding  headlight,  Thomas  Cronin,  Conductor  and  Mabel  Fee, 
Recorder  and  Controller  of  funds. 

The  second  year,  we  chose  Miss  Mahony  again,  with  Leroy  Kem¬ 
per,  Edythe  Cox  and  Mabel  Fee  (again)  wearing  our  uniforms. 

Junior  year,  we  changed  headlights,  with  Mr.  Turley  victorious 

in  the  wild  race  for  the  position;  and  Gilbert  Swaim,  Vera  Wright, 

Sarah  Worley  and  Mabel  Fee  (again!)  donned  the  old  blue-and-white. 

As  Seniors,  of  mature  mentality,  we  chose  for  our  adviser  Mr. 
Arbogast;  president,  Gilbert  Swaim  again;  vice-president,  William 
Diehl;  secretary,  Sarah  Worley,  and  treasurer,  Mabel  Fee  (again!!) 

May  we  pause  here  to  say  that  we  are  awarding  a  medal  to 
Mabel  Fee  for  her  four  years  of  efficient  service  to  the  flag.  Such 
service  must  not  go  unrewarded! 

And  now  for  the  social  side  of  our  career.  Our  first  venture  long, 

long  ago — was  a  Christmas  party.  Encouraged,  we  tried  another  later 

on,  but  our  unaccustomed  facilities  were  exhausted,  so  that  was  that. 
The  next  year,  with  much  self-satisfaction,  we  threw  two  parties,  and 
besides  that  the  girls  served  for  the  Junior-Senior  banquet,  and  put 
some  money  in  our  pockets  by  selling  poppies  for  the  American  Le¬ 
gion.  Junior  year,  with  a  benefit  show,  markets,  the  class  play,  a 
carry-in,  the  Junior-Senior  banquet  and  theatre  party,  and  a  picnic, 
you  can  see  we  were  quite  busy.  But  this  year,  with  its  Retro  and 
Insight  work,  benefit  show,  magazine  campaign,  Junior-Senior,  Class 
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Day,  Baccalaureate,  and  Graduation — what  a  busy  time  that  has  been! 
’Tis  rumored  that  we’ve  made  some  money,  and  that  we’ve  had  a 
lot  of  fun  into  the  bargain  on  our  business  ventures.  I  can’t  say  about 
the  money,  but  as  for  the  fun — well! 

Our  record  in  sports  hasn’t  been  very  good,  but  we  almost  won 
the  tourney  this  year,  and  we’re  certainly  proud  of  our  varsity  play¬ 
er,  Red  Babbitt,  the  best  on  the  team! 

We  were  more  than  proud  when  Dale  Egley,  a  Senior,  won  first 
place  in  advanced  shorthand  in  the  district  contest  April  20  and  rep¬ 
resented  Hartford  City  in  the  State  contest  later. 

And  oh,  yes,  we  have  one  successful  (so  far)  advent  into  matri¬ 
mony!  Elizabeth  Barley  became  a  Mrs.  not  so  long  ago,  and  she  can 
be  found  any  time  in  Dunkirk. 

Those  four  years  of  happiness  and  misery  have  sped  with  the 
speed  of  light.  We  look  at  ourselves  today.  We  remember  ourselves 
four  years  ago.  How  could  a  little  frightened  Freshman  have  become 
a  self-assured,  dignified  Senior  so  soon?  And  time  winks  behind  our 
backs.  For  the  time  that  we  thought  would  never  come,  has  arrived. 
We  are  graduating  in  just  a  few  short  weeks.  We  are  leaving  our 
school  days  behind.  What  does  the  future  hold?  We  know  not,  but 
here  is  the  past — 


“So  hurrah,  ’rah,  ’rah  for  the  class  of  twenty-nine, 

And  hurray,  ’ray,  ’ray  for  the  record  that  is  thine, 

Let  us  cheer,  cheer,  cheer,  for  our  squareness  and  our  pluck, 
And  remember  well  our  courage  and  our  Luck, 

Twenty-nine!” 


—VIVIAN  NOBLE. 


Senior  Class  Prophecy 


TT  WAS  the  year  1949,  and  I  was  sitting,  wrapt  in  dreamy  retrospec¬ 
tion,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  flung  open  by  some  unseen  force. 
Without  was  a  dense,  white  mist,  and  as  I  looked,  it  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared,  leaving  in  its  stead  a  man.  And  what  a  man!  He  was  at  least 
g0Y0ji  f00t  tall,  dressed  in  the  robe  and  turban  of  the  fai  east.  He  strode 
to  my  desk,  and  stood  silently  inspecting  me  for  a  long,  long  moment. 

Finally  he  spoke,  in  a  deep,  mysterious  voice:  “You  are  wonder¬ 
ing  about  your  class  mates  of  1929.  You  wish  you  might  know  what 
each  and  every  one  of  them  is  doing.  I  have  answered  the  call  of  your 
subconscious  mind,  and  am  come  to  show  you.” 

Whereupon,  he  drew  from  somewhere  about  his  person  a  pair  of 
ordinary  shell-rim  glasses,  with  a  curious  carving  on  the  bridge.  He 
placed  them  over  my  eyes.  “For  an  hour,”  he  said,  “you  have  the  use 
of  these  spectacles.  Their  power  is  gone  in  one  hour.  When  the  sight 
is  gone  from  your  eyes,  place  them  on  the  table,  turn  your  back,  and 
count  to  ten.”  Then  he  folded  his  hands  and  muttered  a  few  words. 

In  a  trice  he  was  gone,  and  then  I  leaped  to  my  feet  with  a  startled 
exclamation,  for  the  walls  of  my  humble  brown  stone  mansion  had 
vanished,  and  I  gazed  on  a  scene  in  a  motion  picture  studio,  with  (hor¬ 
ror  of  horrors!)  Mr.  Kelsay  at  the  megaphone,  directing  Kapatha  Bal- 
lenger  and  William  Diehl  in  a  wild  love  scene,  William  kneeling  in 
humble  adoration  at  the  feet  of  the  haughty  Kapatha. 

Before  I  could  rub  my  astonished  eyes  I  was  looking  on  an  empty 
ocean.  In  a  moment  a  great  liner  hove  into  view,  and  as  it  came 
nearer  I  could  see  Gilbert  Swaim  on  his  knees  on  the  deck  followng  a 
scrubbing  brush  about,  while  behind  him,  in  a  menacing  attitude  di¬ 
recting  his  every  move,  towering  six  feet  four  of  burly  manhood  above 
him,  stood  Captain  Frank  Worley. 

Now  the  giant  vessel  came  into  New  York  Harbor  where,  on,  the 
pier,  was  a  great  crowd  of  people  with  Mayor  Elizabeth  Haynes  in 
their  midst,  assembled  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  bidding  farewell — 
perhaps  forever— to  Missionary  Sarah  Worley,  who  was  leaving  on  an¬ 
other  ship  for  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  she  was  to  teach  the  mon¬ 
keys  the  golden  rule,  and  incidentally  try  to  capture  a  head-hunter  hus¬ 
band;  and  to  welcome  Captain  William  Strieb,  the  famous  panteologist, 
who  was  returning  from  a  trip  to  the  North  Pole.  There  he  had  had 
the  sad  luck  to  unearth  the  skeleton  of  what  at  first  glance 
seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  animal  but  was  later  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  buttons  which  had  been  on  his  shirt  as  Glen  Brose,  who 
had  come  to  this  untimely  end,  poor  fellow,  in  an  attempt  to  plant 
an  agricultural  colony  among  the  Eskimos.  I  had  no  time  to  shed 
a  tear  of  sorrow  for  Glen,  for  I  was  instantly  transported  to  a  gorgeous 
night  club  where  Fae  Thomas  presided,  a  popular  and  lovely  host¬ 
ess. 

Our  eagle  optics  focused  then  on  the  famous  El  Diablo  Cabaret 
at  Eaton,  and  we  saw  Gladys  Willman,  one  of  the  world’s  foremost 


toe- dancers,  strutting  her  intricate  stuff  to  the  strains  of  “Old  Black 
Joe,”  which  emanated  from  a  four  piece  ukelele  orchestra,  on,  top  of 
a  table  beneath  the  glare  of  a  gigantic  spot-light. 

Now  I  was  whisked  to  a  peaceful  farm  house  in  the  center  of  a 
rolling  plain.  In  a  moment  a  woman  came  to  the  door  and  rang  a 
dinner  bell.  I  saw  before  me,  believe  it  or  not,  Cleo  Norris,  and  the 
man  who  came  running  at  her  call,  with  a  kiddy  under  each  arm,  was 
Melvin  Robbins,  who  had  turned  gentleman  farmer  and  was  learn¬ 
ing  to  milk  contented  cows. 

And  now,  do  my  eyes  deceive  me  or  do  I  really  see  what  I  see? 
Yes,  it  is — it  is — Madeline  Nelson,  in  indescribable  overalls,  emerging 
from  the  chimney  on  top  of  a  house.  Madeline,  a  chimney  sweep! 
What  can  have  brought  the  beautiful  Madeline  to  such  a  sad  state! 

And  can  I  describe  the  emotions  which  assail  me  as  I  see  a  stout 
figure  appear  on  the  porch  and  hand  Madeline  a  quarter  for  her  work, 
and  then,  without  so  much  as  a  word  enter  the  house  and  slam  the 
door  with  a  nasty  push!  I  cannot  comprehend  the  attitude  of  our 
old  classmate,  Margaret  Smith. 

Next  I  see  a  country  school  house.  As  I  look  a  portly  school  teach¬ 
er  of  forty  years  emerges  from  the  open  door,  with  a  wriggling  little 
boy  grasped  firmly  by  the  collar.  She  is  speaking  and  shaking  an 
admonitory  finger.  “I  don’t  care  if  your  mother  was  Edythe  Cox  and  I 
don’t  care  if  your  father  is  Lawrence  Schmidt,  you  can’t  throw  ink 
stands  at  me  and  survive!”  And  she  shakes  him  fiercely.  Oh  Mabel, 
how  hard-hearted,  how  cruel  the  years  have  made  you!! 

But  I  cannot  linger  here.  With  noiseless  swiftness  the  scene 
changes  and  I  see  a  tall,  slim  figure  in  a  bright  red  bathing  suit  on 
the  sands  at  Palm  Beach.  She  is  gesturing  languidly  as  she  drawls 
with  her  strong  English  accent:  “No,  really  my  deah,  Paris  is  so 
common,  so  declasse  as  it  were,  that  one  simply  cawn’t  be  seen  there 
and  retain  a  shred  of  reputation  for  exclusiveness.”  With  a  gasp  I 
recognize  Mary  Frazier,  and  as  I  look  I  see  a  short,  round,  stout  little 
man  come  wheezing  up  and  address  her  thusly,  in  plaintive  voice: 
“Mary,  I’m  freezing!  Where’ll  I  find  my  red  flannels?’’  Jack  McClin- 
tic  and  Mary, — married! 

And  now  comes  a  tenement  house,  a  dingy,  ash-covered  back  yard, 
and  a  short,  stout  woman  wearily  hanging  clothes,  snowy-white  with 
rubbing,  on  an  enormous  clothes  line,  the  while  she  speaks  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  standing  about  her:  “Git  along  wid  yez!  Ye’re  doin’ 

me  no  good  hangin’  around,  watchin’  me  work,  that  you  ain’t!”  How 
can  my  old  pal,  Grace  Kastetter,  have  come  to  this  pass?  I  doubt  that 
it  is  she.  And  then  I  see,  amidst  the  grey  of  her  hair,  some  bright  red. 
Yes,  it  is  Grace,  suffering  for  her  sins. 

If  there  is  the  least  shred  of  pity  in  your  heart — the  least  speck 

of  human  kindness,  you  will  drop  a  tear  for  what  might  have  been, 

over  the  last  resting  place  of  the  next  member  of  the  class  of  ’29;  for 
she  has  loved  and  lost,  and  died  of  heart-break, — Florence  Sparks.  In 
an  agony  of  love  for  Garrett  Dee  who  coldly  repulsed  her,  saying, 
“That  sob-stuff  won’t  get  my  Dad’s  millions  for  you,”  she  sued,  but 
didn't  get  the  millions,  and  then  she  fell  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  died, 
pierced  to  the  heart. 


Too  late  did  Garrett  realize  his  great  loss.  Too  late  did  he  realize 
what  this  elfin  mystery  of  light,  this  fairy,  this  wood-sprite,  really 
meant  in  his  life.  Too  late  did  he  see  the  empty  space  which  her 
going  had  left  in  his  heart.  And  now,  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  his  search 
for  forgetfulness  he  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  millions,  and  he  is  the 
prey  of  every  mother  with  a  marriageable  daughter;  and  with  beauty, 
love,  wealth,  life— all  his  for  the  asking,  he  turns  his  iron-grey  head 
and  gazes  sorrowfully  into  space,  praying  that  he  may  die  soon,  and 
meet  his  love  beyond  the  pearly  gates. 

We  leave  this  sad  vision  and  now  we  see  the  back-bone  of  Amer¬ 
ica:  those  happy,  industrious  people  who  have  enough  and  not  too 
much,  and  whose  lives  are  filled  with  work  and  play  in  equal  measure. 

Dale  Egly  is  happy  and  busy,  entertaining  the  inmates  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  with  bed-time  stories. 

Eva  Anguish  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  wedding  ring  and  a  seven- 
room  bungalow,  with  Charles  Racer,  mechanic,  for  a  husband,  and 
four  hungry  mouths  to  feed. 

Charlotte  Casterline  is  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
singing  hymns  and  leading  in  prayer;  unmarried,  but  happy  with  a 
cat  and  her  knitting  needles. 

Lois  Telle  is  an  expert  typist,  and  is  the  right  hand  man  to  a  busy 
employer  eight  hours  a  day,  coming  home  at  night  to  a  little  cottage 
with  a  rose  arbor,  and  a  hubby  who  still,  after  twenty  years  of  mar¬ 
ried  life,  can  sing  “Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song”  with  gusto. 

Walter  Phillips  is  a  minister  of  God,  and  preaches  wonderful  re- 
vivalistic  sermons,  full  of  gospel,  fire  and  brimstone. 

Hattie  Williams  is  nurse  and  governess  to  the  grand-children  of 
the  King  of  England,  while  Dortha  Boots  and  Clarice  Atkinson  own 
neighboring  farms  and  gossip  over  the  back  fence. 

Verla  Oren  is  a  fashion  model  for  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Ethel  Ledbetter  and  Juanita  Hall  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  have  won  fame  as  criminal  lawyers  by  softening  the  hearts  and 
noses  of  the  judge  and  jury  by  “onion  tears’’  on  the  part  of  the  defend¬ 
ants. 

Raymond  Kastetter  was  recently  appointed  Vice  President  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Corrugated,  and  as  a  result  has  been  able  to  pay  the  back 
installment  on  the  Ford  and  the  wife’s  new  fur  coat. 

After  a  spectacular  career  as  a  fireman,  Clyde  Babbitt  has  re¬ 
nounced  his  title  of  “World  Champion  Fire-Eater,  Human  Skeleton 
and  Contortionest,’’  and  is  gorging  his  bony  frame  on  apple  dumplings. 

There  is  one  left  to  tell  about — one  whose  career  has  been  as 
brief  as  the  flight  of  a  meteor,  and  as  memorable;  who  died  a  pauper 
after  being  twenty  times  a  millionairess;  whose  generosity  in  endow¬ 
ing  schools  for  the  study  of  “Man,  his  Moods  and  Idiosyncracies;  his 
Habits  and  Peculiarities,”  had  left  her  poor,  but  has  enlightened  the 
world  remarkably  in  regard  to  that  miserable  creature,  Man: — it  is 
that  orator,  debator,  philanthropist — Vivian  Noble. 

The  light  grows  dim.  The  hour  is  nearly  o’er.  The  carving  on 
the  nose-piece  of  the  spectacles  has  almost  disappeared.  I  place  them 


on  the  table  and  turn  my  back.  At  the  count  of  ten  I  turn,  and  lo! 
they  are  gone — Outside  the  door  is  a  dense  white  mist,  and  from  it 
echoes  a  weird  laugh.  Slowly,  slowly  the  door  closes  .... 

It  is  the  year  1949,  and  I  sit  by  my  desk,  wrapt  in  dreamy  ret¬ 
rospection . 

FINIS 

WILLIAM  DIEHL.  VIVIAN  NOBLE. 

JACK  McCLINTIC.  GARRETT  DEE. 


Senior  Class  Poem 


You’ve  come  through,  ’29!  Here’s  the  end  of  the  road 
And  there’s  Honor  awaiting  you  there, 

With  a  circlet  of  olive  leaves  wreathed  for  your  head 
As  she  crowned  those  Greek  heroes  of  yore. 

You’ve  come  through,  with  a  record  of  courage  behind 
And  a  promise  of  glory  before. 


You’ve  come  through,  ’29!  With  a  song  on  your  lips 
And  a  smile  in  your  eyes  you  have  won; 

You  have  passed  by  the  pitfalls  of  doubt  and  despair — 

It’s  a  wonderful  race  that  you’ve  run! 

You’ve  come  through,  as  you  swore  at  the  start  you  would  do, 
And  you’ve  finished  just  what  you’d  begun. 


You've  been  sorry  and  glad,  you’ve  been  merry  and  sad, 

You’ve  had  pain,  and  had  happiness,  too; 

You’ve  been  hailed  to  the  skies,  you’ve  been  scorned  to  the  ground— 
There’s  nothing  you  haven’t  been  through! 

You’ve  been  up  on  the  heights,  you’ve  been  down  in  the  depths 
And  still,  ‘29,  you’ve  come  through. 


You’ve  come  through,  ’29!  And  the  victory  won 
Is  the  end  of  a  long,  hard  fight; 

So  rejoice  for  to-day,  but  tomorrow  you  start 
On  another,  longer  flight, 

With  faith,  truth  and  honor  for  a  craft 
And  ambition  for  a  light. 


May  you  ride  to  the  end  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 

From  success  to  success  may  you  go; 

May  you  climb  to  the  peak  of  the  Mount  of  Content, 

And  may  happiness  come  to  you; 

May  your  cup  overflow  with  good  faith  and  good  cheer — 

’29,  may  you  always  come  through! 

VIVIAN  NOBLE. 


11  the  prosperous  and  ultra-intelligent  class  of  nineteen  hun- 

j  *  J  dred  and  twenty-nine,  being  of  sound  mind  and  out  from  un- 
der  the  influence  of  the  faculty,  do  hereby  set  our  hand  and 
fingerprints  to  this  immortal  document,  for  the  distribution  of  our 
coveted  possessions  and  idiosyncracies,  as  shall  be  hereby  indicated: 

To  the  class  of  ’30  we  bequeath  the  sterling  art  of  furnishing  our 
exchequer  with  ample  funds  for  Junior-Senior. 

To  the  Sophomores  we  will  our  technique  in  producing  success¬ 
ful  hayrides. 

To  the  immature  Freshmen  we  willingly  leave  one  heaping  spoon¬ 
ful  of  our  most  excellent  gray  matter. 

Lois  Telle  leaves  a  correspondence  course  in  muscle  building  to 
Mary  Jane  Feighner. 

Ralph  Moore  and  Frank  Worley  leave  two  easy  chairs  in  Mr.  Kel- 
say’s  office  to  Bob  King  and  Bishop  Stuart. 

Dale  Egly  leaves  her  formula  for  concealing  her  flaming  nights 
of  torrid  experiences  to  Marian  Burns.  Now  go  to  it,  Marian. 

Kermit  Frazee  leaves  his  unique  impersonation  of  the  reincarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Atkinson  Anthropoid  to  Lester  Cale.  (Watch  out,  here 
comes  a  Cocoanut!) 

Lawrence  Schmidt  wills  to  Arthur  Rainsberger  his  tendency  to 
stretch  far-fetched  stories  farther.  Art  should  now  hold  an  unde¬ 
nied  championship. 

William  Streib  leaves  his  motherly  attitude  on  Hick  and  Ham 
Day  to  anyone  with  similar  maternal  instincts. 

Vera  Wright  doth  duly  donate  to  Mildred  Conley  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course  in  swimming.  Vera  will  use  her  horseshoe  prow¬ 
ess  as  a  future  pastime. 

Hattie  Williams  has  decided  that  her  title  as  Champion  Gum- 
Chewer  and  her  adroit  way  of  working  Kunkle  for  the  gum  should  be 
given  to  Esther  Nelson. 

Raymond  Kastetter  leaves  to  H.  C.  H.  S.  one  Mariellen  Williams. 
Ray  has  been  six  years  attempting  to  revive  the  dead  language.  Who 
wants  that? 

Burl  Kessler  presents  to  Arbogast  with  best  wishes  his  recipe  for 
squeezing  29.0042 14  mile  to  the  gallon  from  a  new  Ford. 

Edna  Gutshall  leaves  to  Lona  Atkinson  her.  faultless  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  housemaid. 
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Viola  Linder  and  Juanita  Hall  leave  to  the  Junior  Class  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  Si  Place,  especially,  their  endless  supply  of  vim,  vigor  and 
vitality  in  the  pursuits  of  class  activities. 

June  Gadbury  gives  to  Howard  Hiser  her  graceful  imitation  of 
the  dance  made  famous  by  Gilda  Gray.  Get  hot,  Hiser. 

Garrett  Dee,  because  of  the  lack  of  energy  for  supplying  domes¬ 
tic  funds,  regretfully  finds  it  necessary  to  bequeath  upon  Burtney 
Smith,  one  Clara  Joris.  Burtney’s  Ford  ought  to  save  Clara’s  dogs 
many  a  bark. 

Honorable  William  Anderson  (Esq.)  P.D.Q.,  R.N.M.,  S.O.S.,  leaves 
his  cherry  colored  mop  and  his  success  as  a  bandit  chaser  to  Miss  For¬ 
est  Fosher. 

Eva  Anguish  shifts  to  the  hand  of  Dorothy  Diehl  her  luminous 
sparkler  for  the  purpose  of  dazzling  poor  Alec. 

Dorotha  Boots,  Clarice  Atkinson,  Verla  Oren  and  Charlotte  Cas¬ 
terline  leave  their  around-the-world  bicycle  racing  record  made  in 
the  marvelous  time  of  2  hours,  46  minutes  and  2-10  seconds,  to  any 
team  that  cares  to  compete. 

Margaret  Smith  regrets  that  she  must  relinquish  her  Olympic  mar¬ 
ble  shooting  championship  to  Gladys  Telle,  and  Edythe  Cox  wills  her 
long  distance  record  with  the  one  ounce  shot  put  to  Bunny  Huggins. 

Gladys  Willman  leaves  her  sour  dough  biscuit  recipe  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
tin. 

Cleo  Norris  bestows  upon  Irene  Labig  her  three-weeks-ahead-of- 
Paris  styles,  and  her  artistic  way  of  drawing  gents  both  on  and  off  of 
paper. 

William  Diehl,  that  big  hearted,  unselfish  two-in-one  boy,  leaves 
his  desire  to  have  a  good  time  to  Gordon  Moore.  Skirt  will  probably 
be  expelled  now. 

Fay  Thomas  wills  to  Marvel  Goldsberry  her  calipers,  mattress  and 
general  skill  at  pushing  the  pool  pebbles. 

Melvin  Robbins  leaves  his  curly  locks  and  his  high  record  in  maga¬ 
zine  sales  to  Loyd  Briggs. 

Estelle  Atkinson  leaves  her  position  as  janitress  in  Hartford  High 
to  Henry  Smith. 

Clyde  Babbitt,  the  all-around  sheik,  leaves  four  of  his  harem  to 
Linden  Barton  and  the  remaining  398  to  Woodrow  Emshwiller. 

Glen  Brose  leaves  his  fondness  for  graduated  Clams  to  Foster 
Barr  and  Ruby  Clamme. 

Gilbert  E.  Swaim  passes  on  to  Marvel  Goldsberry  his  bachelor 
tendencies  and  many  happy???  hours  spent  in  the  Insight  office. 


Mae  Bittner  cheerfully  donates  to  Jack  Hill  and  Marian  Stinson 
five  free  lessons  on  how  to  persuade  a  cow  to  fill  the  milk  bottle. 

Elizabeth  Haynes  bestows  her  wild  and  weird  experiences  in 
“Eaton  after  midnight”  to  Esther  Robinson. 

Mary  Frazier,  after  much  deliberation,  has  decided  that  she  will 
leave  with  regret  two  compacts,  eleven  assorted  pocket  combs,  one 
jar  of  cold  cream,  and  three  tennis  racquets  to  Marie  Atkinson. 

Ethel  Ledbetter  and  Kapatha  Ballenger  leave  their  candy  stand 
and  all  that  goes  with  it  to  Virginia  Lenon  and  Geneva  Sprague. 

Mabel  Fee  tenders  unto  the  hands  of  next  Senior  class  treasurer 
four  years  of  experience  in  patching  up  the  treasury  books  to  balance. 
It  might  come  in  handy,  Juniors! 

Jack  McClintic  bestows  upon  Robert  Jacobs  his  marvelous  gift 
of  reciting  “Smokehouse”  poetry:  “You’re  Drunk,  Old  Man,  You’re 
Drunk.” 

Vivian  Noble  wills  unto  J.  Wilbur  Haley  her  lack  of  self  expres¬ 
sion,  and  her  wonderful  inner  control;  her  library  on  “How  to  Sub¬ 
due  Men”  goes  to  Ann  Gough. 

Sara  Worley  wills  one  tin  hat  and  two  yards  of  mosquito  netting, 
for  protection  from  squirrels  and  woodpeckers,  to  Pat  Cronin.  Safe 
at  last,  Pat. 

Madeline  Nelson  leaves  one  “chicken”  ranch  and  a  crate  of  aged 
cackle  berries  to  Isabelle  Rogers. 

Florence  Sparks  presents  her  hope  chest,  containing  everything 
from  burnt  matches  and  mahogany  toothpicks  to  pullman  towels  and 
baby  suspenders,  to  Crystal  Whetsel. 

Walter  Phillips  wills  two  ten-gallon  loving  cups  filled  with  as¬ 
sorted  ribbons  and  medals  to  Bob  Marchal. 

Grace  Kastetter  bestows  one  and  a  half  cases  of  ripe  strawberry 
pop  to  the  school  board  with  a  book  of  instructions,  to  be  used  only 
at  special  meetings. 

Thus  we  end,  true  to  form,  signed  before  witnesses  and  under  oath; 
and  this  masterpiece  shall  stand  undaunted  against  the  ravages  of 
time. 

BILL  DIEHL. 

GILBERT  E.  SWAIM. 

GARRETT  DEE. 
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MIDST  the  hoots  and  jeers  of  the  upperclassmen,  a  group  of  timid 
Freshmen  fared  gallantly  forth  upon  their  high  school  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  fall  of  1926. 

During  that  first  year  the  activities  were  few  and  far  between; 
but  we  did  manage  to  elect  as  class  officers,  Gordon  Moore,  Ann  Gough 
and  Geneva  Sprague.  Miss  Chalfant  was  our  sponsor.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  class  party  our  ego  was  greatly  inflated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Freshmen  boys  won  the  interclass  basket  ball  tournament.  Thus  ended 
the  first  year. 

Through  the  persistency  of  the  Sophomore  class  officers,  Betty 
Sellers,  Robert  Marshall,  Virginia  Lenon  and  Wilbur  Lord,  the  class 
was  able  to  enjoy  a  party  at  the  school  building  in  the  fall  of  1927. 
Mr.  Mansfield  had  now  joined  forces  with  Miss  Chalfant  in  the  role 
of  class  sponsor. 

Besides  conducting  the  poppy  sale  for  the  World  War  Veterans, 
the  Sophomores  also  sold  tickets  for  a  home  talent  production,  “Seven 
Keys  to  Bald  Pate.”  Added  to  this  the  class  members  were  taxed  25c 
each  and,  all  in  all,  the  treasurer,  Wilbur  Lord,  was  kept  busily  em¬ 
ployed  handling  our  finances. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  “fitting  and  proper”  to  mention  here  that 
the  two  loving  cups  awarded  during  1927  were  won  by  Sophomores 
Bobby  Marchall  was  awarded  the  sportsmanship  cup,  and  Alice  Isen 
hart  won  the  honors  in  oratory. 

In  the  fall  of  1928,  Gordon  Moore  as  president,  Marvel  Goldsberrv 
as  vice-president,  Virginia  Lenon  as  secretary  and  Glendale  Eliker  as 
treasurer,  took  command  of  this  rapidly  aging  class.  Since  Mr. 
Mansfield  was  not  here,  Mr.  Myers  took  his  place  as  sponsor  with  Miss 
Chalfant. 

Next  in  the  order  of  historical  events  comes  the  Junior  class  play, 
"A  FULL  HOUSE,”  which  was  given  at  the  high  school  auditorium. 
In  mentioning  the  cast  we  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  merited 
the  praise  received. 

We  were  very  much  elated  when  Alice  Isenhart,  Junior,  won  first 
place  in  oratory  in  the  Blackford  County  contest  at  Montpelier  in  April. 

That  brings  us  to  the  Junior-Senior.  Although  this  caused  con¬ 
siderable  controversy,  a  dance  was  decided  upon,  to  follow  a  banquet 
to  be  given  at  the  Methodist  Church. 

Aftei  the  selection  of  Insight  and  Retro  staffs  for  next  year  the 
closing  of  the  term  was  anxiously  awaited  by  all. 

Although  no  one  can  vouch  for  the  future,  may  it  be  no  less 
interesting  nor  profitable  than  the  past.  We  are  now  eighty-seven 
“strong.” 

MAE  BROTHERS. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS  ROLL 


Atkinson,  Lona 
Atkinson,  Marie 
Bar,  Foster 
Brandt,  Martha 
Briggs,  Loyd 
Brothers,  Mae 
Burchard,  Thelma 
Cale,  Lester 
Casterline,  Nedra 
Clamme,  Ruby 
Claytor,  Joseph 
Conley,  Mildred 
Daily,  William 
Egley,  Amie 
Emshwiller,  Woodrow 
Eliker,  Glendale 
Elzey,  Arnold 
Gardener,  George 
Goldsberry,  Marvel 
Goodrich,  Dorothy 
Gough,  Ann 
Granger,  Wilber 


Hill,  Jack 
Hiser,  Howard 
Howard,  Mary  E. 
Huggins,  Byron 
Isenhart,  Alice 
James,  Ralph  C. 
Johnson,  Joseph 
Johnson,  Garnette 
Jones,  Bernice 
Kunkle,  Earl 
Langd on,  Millicent 
Leibig,  Irene 
Lenon,  Thana  A. 
Lenon,  Virginia 
Lewis,  Paul 
Long,  Aletha 
Marchal,  Robert 
Marchal,  Francis 
McCreery,  Milton 
Moore,  Gordon 
O’Neill,  Margaret 
Overmyer,  Glendale 


Romey,  Helen 
Rumbaugh,  Gladys 
Sandoe,  Lacy 
Schmidt,  Martha 
Schweier,  Josephine 
Sellers,  Betty 
Shroyer,  Sydney 
Smith,  Hazel 
Smith,  William 
Smoots,  Helen 
Enyder,  Marie 
Spaulding,  Frederick 
Sprague,  Geneva 
Stephens,  Usley 
Stewart,  Thelma 
Stinson,  Marian 
Tait,  Vera 
Telle,  Gladys 
Waters,  Eleanor 
Wentz,  Keith 
Whetsel,  Crystal 
Whitaker,  Hazel 


Haag,  Georgia 
Hartman,  Martha 
Hendricks,  Alfred 


Rainsberger,  Arthur 
Rapp,  Robert 
Rodgers,  Isabelle 


Wood,  Catherine 
Wood,  John  M. 
Zenz,  Louis 
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Green, 

Myron 

Pace,  Helen 

Williams,  Mariellen 
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Green, 

Kenneth 

Place,  Walter 

Williams,  Sylvesta 

Groves, 

William 

Porter,  Gladys 

Williams,  Robert 
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Sophomore  Class  History 


CLASS  FLOWER— Rose. 

CLASS  COLORS — Rose  and  Silver. 

CLASS  MOTTO — “Play  the  game.” 

The  class  of  ’31  took  their  places  with  bright  shiny  faces  last  year, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  strong,  one  of  the  largest  Freshman  classes 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  We  elected  as  officers:  Clara  Joris,  presi¬ 
dent;  Meyer  Jones,  vice  president;  John  Hollis,  secretary;  and  Robert 
Jacobs,  treasurer. 

The  social  activities  of  the  class  were  confined  to  a  picnic  in  the 
Freshman  year  and  a  hay  ride  in  our  Sophomore  year. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  class  has  participated  extensively 
in  school  activities.  One  member,  Lucille  Marshall,  was  twice  honored 
in  the  county  Latin  contest.  Several  took  part  in  the  oratorical  con¬ 
test  and  three  received  honorable  awards. 

The  sophomore  class  was  fully  represented  in  basket  ball  activities 
by  having  several  regular  players  on  the  second  team.  In  inter-class 
basket  ball  the  girls  were  defeated  in  the  finals  by  the  Juniors;  the  boys 
won  the  championship  for  1928.  Many  of  our  members  have  proved 
valuable  to  the  track  teams,  band,  orchestra,  and  glee  clubs. 

Our  class  assisted  the  American  Legion  this  year  in  selling  poppies 
for  the  World  War  Veterans. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  school  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  a 
much  loved  member  of  the  Sophomore  class,  Sara  Willman,  who  en¬ 
riched  us  with  her  life,  and  had  she  lived  she  would  have  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  many. 

We  were  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  Robert  Jacobs,  a  Sophomore, 
represented  Hartford  High  in  the  sectional  music  contest  at  Muncie  on 
April  27.  Robert  is  a  talented  pianist. 

Miss  McGeath  and  Mr.  Liechty  were  class  sponsors. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS  ROLL 


Anguish,  Leah 
Aspy,  Benjamin 
Atkinson,  Thelma 
Baker,  George 
Barnes,  Helen 
Beeks,  Alice 
Blount,  Walter 
Bohr,  Harry 
Brose,  Lela 
Brothers,  Joseph 
Brown,  Eldo 
Brown,  Margaret 
Burchard,  Catherine 
Burnsworth,  Thelma 
Cale,  Pauline 
Campbell,  Esther 
Canter,  Wilbur 
Coats,  Lillian 
Coats,  Phillip 
Coulter,  Florence 
Coulter,  Louis 
Crist,  Robert 
Crites,  Raymond 
Cromas,  Charles 
Diehl,  Dorothy 
Dujardin,  Joseph 
Eastman,  Howard 
Eikenberry,  Donald 
Elliott,  Armella 
Elliott,  Icie 
Fees,  Robert 
Ford,  Lucy 


Foster,  Charles 
Frazee,  Agatha 
Futrell,  Donald 
Futrell,  Gladys 
Futrell,  Minnie 
Gosnell,  George 
Groves,  Marie 
Guy,  Robert 
Hawkins,  Russell 
Hall,  Thomas 
Hall,  Gretchen 
Hill,  Virginia 
Hollis,  John  C. 
Jacobs,  Robert 
Jacobs,  Russel 
Jones,  Meyer 
Jordan,  Dorothy 
Joris,  Clara 
Kegerreis,  Wayne 
Kellogg,  Elza 
Kessler,  Theodore 
King,  Robert 
Knox,  Harold 
Lqwis,  Mary  Louise 
Lightner,  Sarah 
Long,  Mildred 
Marchal,  Lucille 
Marshall,  Bernadette 
McAtee,  Catherine 
Miles,  Perry 
Miller,  Warren 
Mittank,  Mary 


Myers,  Bernard 
Nelson,  Esther 
Orendorff,  Mary 
Piquet,  Beulah 
Pooler,  Hope 
Pursley,  Lawrence 
Rapp,  Vivian 
Ratliff,  Francis 
Rawlings,  Esther 
Reed,  Richard 
Roads,  Dortha 
Rodgers,  Kenneth 
Rodgers,  Marie 
Robbins,  Merval 
Robinson,  Esther 
Sablon,  Lillian 
Schisler,  Hubert 
Smelser,  Carlton 
Smith,  Burtney 
Smith,  John  A. 
Townsend,  Earl 
Townsend,  Edward 
Waite,  Blaine 
Warner,  Esther 
Whetsel,  Dorothy 
Williams,  Clvsfa 
Williams,  Orlan 
Willman,  Audra 
Williams.  William 
Wilson,  Ralph 
Wood,  Ralph 
Worthen,  Richard 
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Freshman  Class  History 


The  members  o  the  Freshman  class  met  the  first  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  elect  officers.  Those  chosen  were:  Chester  Russell,  president: 
Audre  Mae  Minneman,  vice-president;  Ann  Elizabeth  Dee,  secretary; 
Bertha  Dee,  treasurer.  Miss  Pearson  and  Mr.  Parks  sponsored  the  class. 

The  Freshmen  were  represented  in  nearly  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  school  this  year,  including  the  basket  ball  team,  track  team,  band, 
orchestra  and  girls’  glee  club.  The  work  on  the  track  team  was  espe¬ 
cially  worth  mentioning,  since  some  excellent  material  was  discovered 
in  the  Freshman  class.  They  hope  to  do  even  better  next  year  on  all 
teams. 


At  the  first  of  the  year  the  Freshmen  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
a  very  dear  class-mate,  Kenneth  Carnes.  Kenneth  was  a  friend  to 
everyone  and  had  no  enemies. 

No  social  activities  were  enjoyed  by  the  Freshmen  during  the  year. 
The  class  is  exceptionally  large.  The  prospects  for  a  splendid 
Sophomore  class  next  year  are  great  and  are  constantly  increasing. 

DOROTHY  OVERMYER. 
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FRLSHMAN  CLASS  ROLL 


Allen,  Lela 
Anderson,  Frank 
Andrews,  Ruth 
Atkinson,  Judith 
Ault,  Twilla 
Ballenger,  Robert 
Baugher,  Ray 
Borror,  Virginia 
Boxell,  Glenna 
Braner,  Vevel 
Brock,  Lester 
Brown,  Florence 
Burns,  Marian 
Carson,  Earl 
Cheesman,  Paul 
Clamme,  Paul 
Clark,  Esther 
Cline,  Frank 
Coats,  Esther 
Cook,  Rollie 
Cronin,  Pat 
DeBatty,  Elaine 
Dee,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Dee,  Bertha 
Dubois,  Delbert 
Dugan,  Leona 
Edwards,  Earl 
Elwood,  Edna 
Elzey,  Esther 
Everett,  Elizabeth 
Faulkner,  Robert 
Fees.  Mary 
Feighner,  Mary  Jane 
Fenn,  Eugene 
Fennig,  Beatrice 
Gable,  Edward 


Gilbert,  Mary  Ellen 
Girod,  Hilda 
Granger,  Vivian 
Hall,  John 
Hall,  Richard 
Hambene,  Joseph 
Hendricks,  Edith 
Hendricks,  Merrill 
Hubbard,  Charles 
Hughes,  Mary  Ellen 
Jones,  William 
Johnson,  Ottyce 
Kirkwood,  Merritt 
Knox,  Harold 
Knox,  Irene 
Landon,  Dorothy 
Langdon,  Warren 
Larmore,  William 
Leffler.  Leah 
Logan.  John 
Love,  Robert 
Markin.  Alfred 
Martz,  Helen 
McGary,  Hilda 
McMaken.  Vernon 
Miller,  Delores 
Minneman.  Auclre  Mae 
Minneman.  Anita  Mae 
Morrical,  Anna 
Murphy.  John 
Noble.  Dorothy 
Overmyer,  Dorothy 
Pace,  Lawrence 
Partlow.  Orval 
Pettit,  W'lliam 
Phillips,  Donald 
Quillen,  Cledith 


Racer,  Lena 
Ratliff,  Dorothy 
Reasoner.  Lydia 
Rinker,  Roger 
Risley,  Esther 
Robbins,  Byron 
Russel,  Chester 
Russel,  Marie 
Rutledge,  John 
Sandoe,  Carl 
Schumacher,  Paul 
Shreve,  John 
Sipe,  James 
Smith,  Lowell 
Smith,  Lydia 
Smith,  Ivan 
Smith,  Kenneth 
Snyder,  Jesse 
Spangler.  Norma 
Sutton,  Francis 
Sutton,  William 
Sutton,  Fred 
Sutton,  Harry 
Sutton,  Ruth 
Tudor,  Bertha 
Wentz.  Anna 
Williams,  Arthur 
Williams,  Ray 
Williamson  Elizabeth 
Worley,  Julia 
Williams,  I.erov 
Wbitacre,  Dorothy 
Williams,  Mildred 
Willman  James 
Wilson.  John 
Zeek,  Georgia 


Aspy,  Kenneth 
Barton,  Lindon 
Bates,  Mae 
Bates,  Mary 
Beetley,  Junior 
Bittner,  Helen 
Bobo,  William 
Brothers,  Paul 
Carlo,  Donald 
Casterline,  Junior 
Casterline,  Paul 
Creek,  Estella 
Crissman,  Eloise 
Crites,  Garnet 
David,  Mary 
Dearduff,  Dorothy 


Dilly,  Clara 
Flatter,  Marie 
Gardiner,  Helen 
Garrett,  Delpha 
Hollis,  Kathryn 
Jenner,  Alfred 
Jones,  Eva 
Jones,  Lois 
Jones,  Vera 
Knott,  Betty 
Lake,  Thelma 
Lamott,  Walter 
Leibig,  Margaret 
Lenon,  Ray 
Lynch,  Thelma 
Mannix,  Erwin 


McGary,  Leona 
McKenna,  James 
Palmer,  Robert 
Roberts,  Marjorie 
Ruble,  Garnet 
Smith,  Margretta 
Snell,  Ruth 
Stewart,  Bishop 
Wagner,  Ruth 
Wentz,  Florence 
Whitlock,  Esther 
Williams,  Gertrude 
Wright,  Catherine 
Yencer,  Henry 
Yount,  Lowell 
Younts,  Dorlhy 


8-B  CLASS  ROLL 


Alexander,  Ruth 
Baker,  Mary 
Baker,  Edward 
Bates,  Bernadene 
Bedwell,  Vera 
Blair,  Helen 
Cheney,  Clara 
Clapper,  Arnold 
Cole,  Madonna 
Crissman,  Fred 
Crites,  Charles 
Daugherty,  Paul 
Dennison,  June 
Denny,  La  Vaughn 
Dorton,  Kenneth 
Dubois,  Iva 
Ducy,  Jeanette 
Emshwiller,  Vida 
Ford,  Mary 
Fulton,  Louise 
Gilbert,  Dorothy 


Haag,  Florence 
Hall,  Clifford 
Hawkins,  Lawrence 
Hill,  Betty 
Holz,  Adeline 
Huggins,  Alice 
Joris,  Merle 
Knoder,  Richard 
Lake,  Orpha 
Lenon,  Ray 
Lewis,  Edith 
Markins,  Robert 
Marshall,  Mary 
Marshall,  Winifred 
Minneman,  Yula 
Oliver,  Waneta 
Place,  Robert 
Rea,  Charles 
Risser,  Louise 
Robinson,  Lorene 
Schmidt,  Lawrence 
Shores,  Charles 


Skinner,  Lola 
Sliger,  Joe 
Smith,  Isabelle 
Spence,  John 
Strait,  Marilyn 
Shoemaker,  Harold 
Sipe,  Maxaline 
Smiley,  Kathryn 
Smith,  Chester 
Sparks,  George 
Stinson,  Jane 
Tatman,  Dorothy 
Terrell,  Wayne 
Theibert,  Richard 
Thompson,  Ruth 
Tudor,  Fred 
Williams,  Charles 
Williams,  Ruth 
Williams,  Zula 
Wilson,  Floyd 
Wood,  Mary  Louise 
Worley,  Maxine 
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7- A  CLASS  ROLL 


Archer,  Helen 
Aspy,  Arthur 
Baker,  Robert 
Barns,  Howard 
Baugher,  Glenn 
Bennett,  Helen 
Blodgette,  Andrene 
Bohr,  Joseph 
Carmichael,  Glenn 
Carson,  Robert 
Cole,  Marion 
Cole,  Myrtle 
Cook,  Geneva 
Cook,  Helen 
Craig,  Robert 


Crist,  Marian 
Dearduff,  Joseph 
Dillon,  Roberta 
Flatter,  Lucille 
Grey,  Lyonel 
Girod,  Ernest 
Green,  Francis 
Grimes,  Hazel 
Haag,  Catherine 
Hollenbeck,  Virginia 
Hubbard,  James 
Jenny,  Nora 
Jones,  Delbert 
Kastetter,  William 
Kellogg,  Lovell 
Kindlesparger,  Bernice 


Laymon,  Kenneth 
Leffler,  Ruth 
Mahorney,  Zack 
Mills,  Dorothy 
Monfort,  John 
Pace,  Virginia 
Perry,  Arden 
Pruden,  Pauline 
Rapp,  Margaret  Jane 
Rawlings,  James 
Risinger,  Joseph 
Shatto,  Marie 
Thomas,  Robert 
Townsend,  Carl 
Williams,  Paul 
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7-B  CLASS  ROLL 


Anguish,  Alvin 
Basey,  Mildred 
Baugher,  Richard 
Beasley,  Ellen 
Beetley,  Vivian 
Blair,  Homer 
Bonge,  William 
Borror,  Walter 
Eorror,  June 
Buffenbarger,  Susan 
Buffenbarger,  William 
Bush,  Marion 
Capper,  Edward 
Carson,  Raymond 
Casterline,  Harry 
Cheney,  Earl 
Cheney,  Daisy 
Chick,  Minnie 
Clark,  Darrell 
Conger,  George 
Daugherty,  Catherine 
Denney,  Leween 
Dickey,  Mildred 
Egly,  Dorta 
Elliott,  Clayton 


Emery,  Harold 
Feighner,  Billy 
Garrett,  Earl 
Gibson,  Lemuel 
Gramelspacher,  Paul 
Grant,  Francis 
Harrison,  Maxine 
Hartup,  Ruth 
Hawthorne,  William 
Henley,  Marian 
James,  Herman 
Jones,  Charles 
Jones,  Wilbur 
Johnson,  Alonzo 
Kelsay,  Mary  Anna 
Kindlesparger,  Katherine 
Kleefisch,  John 
Laymon,  Charles 
Limerick,  Charles 
Lynch,  Olive 
Marshall,  Lawrence 
McClintic,  Mable 
McDaniel,  Maxine 
McDermitt,  Mont 
Meacham,  Nola 
Morton,  Maxine 


Reed,  Gordon 
Rider,  Howard 
Ruble,  Helen 
Scott,  William 
Shores,  Mary 
Shrock,  Richard 
Smith,  Doris 
Smith,  Marie 
Stegall,  George 
Sussman,  Clyde 
Townsend,  Arthur 
Vallad,  Charles 
Vandelene,  Junior 
Van  Winkle,  Robert 
Walters,  Robert 
Waters,  Hope 
Wentz,  Catherine 
Whetsel,  Esther 
Willman,  Mary  Alice 
Willman,  Wilbur 
Woolard,  Violet 
Worley,  Bryce 
Wrestler,  Ruth 
Wright,  Wallace 
Yencer,  Martha 


SEVENTH  GRADERS 

WHO  ENTERED  SECOND  SEMESTER 


Baker,  Floyd 
Ballenger,  Howard 
Casterline,  James 
Carmichael,  Mildred 
Cheney,  Victor 
Cline,  Arza 
Conley,  Martha  Jane 
Crites,  William 
Delporte,  Arnold 
Dewey,  Elizabeth 
Elliott,  Floyd 
Enslin,  Reba 
Frazier,  Adeline 
Fuller,  Mary  E. 

Gable,  Marybell 
Guldice,  Keith 
Hannoy,  Dorothy 
Hornbaker,  Paul 
Huffman,  Pauline 
Jenkins,  Fredrick 
Jones,  Catherine 
Jones,  Thelma 
Johnson,  Vyron 
Knox,  Lucile 
Koons,  Naomi 
Lake,  Melvin 
Lanning,  Aggiliece 
Lennon,  James 
Lightner,  Martha 
Logan,  Ellen 
McAtee,  Joseph 
McCaffrey,  Emma 
McKenna,  Robert 
McMaken,  Mary 


Mills,  Cecil 
Mittank,  Martha 
Montgomery,  James 
Moore,  Maxine 
Overmyer,  Dorothy 
Perry,  Gretchen 
Pettit,  Gerald 
Pettit,  Joseph 
Redding,  Vera 
Redding,  Jess 
Reed,  Lester 
Reynolds,  Imogene 
Risinger,  Martha 
Ruble,  Robert 
Schumacher,  Arnold 
Shawhan,  Russell 
Simison,  Charlotte 
Simms,  Orval 
Stein,  Dick 

Stewart,  Mary  Catherine 
Straley,  Katherine 
Sturbois,  Maxine 
Stone,  Ethel  May 
Stansel,  Thomas 
Tatman,  Garnet 
Travis,  Virginia 
Thornburg,  Vera 
Townsend,  Kenneth 
Workman,  Joseph 
Worley,  Ruth 
Wickersham,  Richard 
Yount,  Eileen 
Yount,  Marian 


Our 


Team 


B.  Huggins  was  our  backguard — Oh! 

Say,  how  that  boy  did  play! 

And  when  he  shot  a  long  one, 

He  sure  did  make  it  pay. 

And  Babbitt  was  his  partner — Gee! 

That  boy  is  far  from  slow — 

He’s  flashy,  fast  and  full  of  pep — 

We  hate  to  see  him  go. 

Bill  Smith  was  forward — he’s  good,  too, 

He  made  all  his  shots  count; 

When  Bill  and  Bobbie  played  their  best 
The  score  was  sure  to  mount. 

As  mentioned — rMarchal  helped  Bill,  too, 

As  forward — gee,  he’s  swell! 

He’d  dribble  through  the  smallest  place — 
Result? — the  score  would  tell. 

Not  least  but  last  of  that  old  five 
Is  James — that  center — Say! 

That  fellow  got  the  tip-off,  too, 

And  later  made  it  pay. 

As  sub,  Joe  Claytor  played  his  part 
And  is  above  reproach. 

But,  mind  you!  we  left  out  one  here 
And  that  one  is  the  coach. 

We  praise  the  boys  (as  we  should  do) 

And  glorify  the  teams, 

But  we  should  not  forget  the  coach, — 

He’s  needed  too,  it  seems. 

With  Groves  and  Green  and  Foster — and 
That  six  foot  boy  named  Guy, 

We  played  the  towns  and  beat  them — oh! 
Recall  those  days  with  a  sigh  .... 

ALICE  ISENHART,  ’30. 


Our  boys  played  pretty  well  this  year, 

They  won  most  ev’ry  game; 

They  played  the  games  all  fair  and  square 
And  won  for  us  much  fame. 


JOHN  L.  LONGFELLOW 

ATHLETIC  INSTRUCTOR 


“COACH’ 


Coach  John  L.  Longfellow  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1920  from  Warsaw  High  School, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  foot  ball 
team  and  captain  of  the  basket  ball  and 
track  teams.  He  obtained  his  A.  B. 
degree  from  Manchester  College  and  has 
had  special  training  in  coaching  at 
Indiana  University,  Illinois  University 
and  Wisconsin  University,  and  Frank¬ 
fort’s  Training  School. 

Mr.  Longfellow  was  employed  as 
coach  first  at  Leesburg  for  two  years 
and  then  followed  four  years  of  coach¬ 
ing  at  Nappanee,  where  he  had  charge 
of  foot  ball,  basket  ball,  track  and  base 
ball. 


During  his  one  year  of  coaching  in  Hartford  City  High  School  he 
has  shown  an  unusual  degree  of  efficiency  and  has  won  the  respect 
and  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  student  body,  faculty  members 
and  townsmen.  It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  they  learned  of  his 
resignation  to  accept  a  position  as  coach  in  Elkhart  at  the  end  of  this 
school  year,  but  they  wish  him  the  best  of  luck. 


&  Wife. 
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“PAT”  CRONIN 


ALICE  ISENHART 
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BABBITT— “Red 


a  floor  guard,  was  a  typical  fightin’,  smiling  Airdale. 
He  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  snare  a  few  points.  This  is 
Red  s  last  year  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  him  go.  He  is  all-sectional 
floor  guard  and  winner  of  the  Kiwanis  Sportsmanship  Cup. 


^^AYTOR  Joe  has  just  put  in  his  first  season  of  basket  ball  and  he 
alternated  with  Smith  and  James  from  the  bench.  With  the 
experience  gained  this  year  he  should  make  regular  center  for  the 
Airdales  in  ’30.  Joe  has  a  good  eye  for  the  basket,  too. 


JAMES 


HUGGINS 


BABBITT 


CLAYTOR 


JAMES — James,  another  carrot-topped  Airdale,  held  down  center  and 
forward  positions  and  he  seldom  failed  to  come  through  with  his 
share  of  the  fight.  Red  has  another  year  with  the  team  and  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  mainstays  in  1930.  He  was  ill  at  tourna¬ 
ment  time. 


HUGGINS  Bunny’  is  a  steady  worker  on  the  basketball  floor  and  was 
chosen  as  all-sectional  back  guard.  Huggins  also  managed  the 
pivot  position  when  the  regular  center  wasn’t  working  just  right. 
Bunny  says  he’ll  be  back  with  the  gold  and  black  next  year. 


MARCHAL — “Bobby”  has  completed  his  second  year  on  the  varsity  and 
he  has  another  year  to  play.  “Bobby”  plays  forward  and  is  always 
there  with  the  goods.  He  is  another  all-sectional  selection,  and 
a  model  for  sportsmanship. 


GROVES- — Groves  is  a  sub  and  made  a  reliable  man  when  Huggins  was 
called  out.  This  year  was  Bill’s  first  year  and  he  has  the  ear-marks 
of  a  valuable  man  for  next  season. 


SMITH — Captain  Bill  Smith  led  the  Airdales  through  a  successful  sea¬ 
son  by  his  clever  dribbling  and  snappy  teamwork.  Smith  is  a  real 
help  to  the  team  and  he’ll  be  back  next  year. 
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GUY — “Bob” — the  rangy  boy  with  the  eye  for  the  counters.  That’s  the 
substitute  center.  Bob  has  another  year  in  which  to  try  for  regular 
center  position.  He  showed  up  best  against  Montpelier  and  in  the 
tournament. 
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MARCHAL  GROVES  SMITH  GUY 


1928  -  SCHEDULE  -  1929 


Nov.  2  Hartford 
Nov.  9  Hartford 
Nov.  10  Hartford 
Nov.  16  Hartford 
Nov.  23  Hartford 
Nov.  28  Hartford 
Dec.  7  Hartford 
Dec.  14  Hartford 
Dec.  15  Hartford 
Dec.  21  Hartford 
Jan.  4  Hartford 
Jan.  11  Hartford 
Jail.  12  Hartford 
Jan.  18  Hartford 
Jan.  25  Hartford 
Feb.  2  Hartford 
Feb.  8  Hartford 
Feb.  9  Hartford 
Feb.  15  Hartford 
Feb.  22  Hartford 


Fairmount 

Ossian 

Eaton 

Warren 

Muncie 

Union  City 

Montpelier 

Winchester 

Roll 

South  Side  (Ft.  Wayne) 
Roll 

Portland 
Eaton 
Montpelier 
Fairmount 
Portland 
Union  City 
Gas  City 
Bluffton 

Cathedral  (Indianapolis) 


There 

Here 

There 

Here 

There 

Here 

There 

Here 

There 

There 

Here 

There 

Here 

Here 

Here 

Here 

There 

Here 

Here 

There 
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Review  of  Athletics 

1928-1929 

AT  THE  beginning  of  the  1928-’29  basket  ball  season  a  successful 
year  for  the  Airdales  could  have  been  foretold.  The  first  call  for 
try-outs  found  a  whole  team  of  veterans  ready  to  go  to  work 
under  a  new  coach  who  had  proved  his  worth  at  Nappanee,  Indiana. 

After  a  few  weeks  practice  the  Airdales  defeated  by  big  scores  their 
old  enemies,  Fairmount  and  Ossian,  and  from  that  time  on  Airdale 
stock  was  at  a  premium.  The  crowds  grew  to  such  a  size  that  the 
pavilion  was  unable  to  accommodate  them  and  through  the  efforts  of 
Coach  Longfellow  and  others  a  movement  was  under  way  at  the  end 
of  the  season  to  build  a  new  kennel  for  the  Airdales. 

At  tournament  time  the  team  was  a  formidable  crew  and  went  into 
tourney  play  with  a  will  to  win.  After  easily  defeating  Gray  50-14  and 
Bryant  28-11,  Portland  handed  us  the  small  end  of  the  score  only  after 
the  game  had  gone  to  three  five  minute  overtime  periods.  It  was  a 
bitter  pill  for  the  Dogs  and  fans  but  the  Airdale  team  went  to  the  state 
nevertheless,  as  spectators,  expenses  paid  by  the  school. 

To  show  appreciation  for  their  efforts,  the  team  was  feted  at  a 
public  celebration,  March  15.  Each  member  of  the  team  was  presented 
with  a  silver  basket  ball  with  his  nick  name  inscribed  on  it.  The 
coach  was  given  a  fountain  pen  and  pencil  set,  and  “Red”  Babbitt  was 
awarded  the  Kiwanis  sportsmanship  cup. 

As  post-season  activities  the  team  participated  in  the  first  regular 
track  team  the  old  gold  and  black  has  ever  had.  A  regular  five-mieet 
schedule  was  arranged  by  the  coach. 

In  a  state-wide  free  throw  contest  against  350  aspirants,  Bobby 
Marshall  won  second  place  with  a  score  of  48  goals  out  of  50  attempts. 
As  a  team  the  Airdales  also  won  second  place  with  an  average  of  39.2 
per  man. 

The  girls’  basket  ball  tournament  was  won  by  the  Junior  girls. 
The  Sophomores  provided  the  opposition. 

Instead  of  a  boys’  tournament  a  system  of  intramural  basket  ball 
was  installed  in  which  each  team  played  every  other  team  and  their 
points  were  calculated.  The  Sophomores  won  this  honor  with  the 
Seniors  close  on  their  heels. 

A  volley  ball  tournament  was  staged  near  the  end  of  the  school 
year  and  it  provided  a  vast  amount  of  amusement. 

It  has  been  a  good  year,  but  what  of  the  future?  Our  achievements 
next  year  could  far  overshadow  anything  that  has  gone  before.  Once 
again  the  same  team  with  the  exception  of  Babbitt  will  report  to  na- 
other  new  coach  and  with  our  own  high  ideals  and  spirit  of  cooperation 
our  activities  in  the  coming  year  should  live  in  H.  C.  H.  S.  history. 
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WARREN  GAME 

After  a  spurt  in  the  second  half  against  Hartford’s  “subs,”  Warren 
managed  to  snare  a  few  points.  The  final  score  stood:  Hartford  37, 
Warren  23. 

MUNCIE  CONFLICT 

The  champion  Muncie  Bearcats,  playing  on  their  own  floor,  were 
unable  to  run  away  from  the  Airdales  as  many  had  expected  them  to  do, 
and  aftei  forty  minutes  of  real  basket  ball  they  were  able  to  show  us 
only  19  points  to  our  16. 

UNION  CITY 

After  trailing  at  the  half,  9-10,  the  Airdales  came  back  strong  in 
the  final  stanza  and  demonstrated  their  usual  brand  of  basket  ball  to 
defeat  the  border  city  boys,  33-19. 

MONTPELIER  MELEE 

The  rapid-moving  ’Pelier  Pacers  were  next  to  succumb  to  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  Airdales  and  after  a  hectic  night  at  Montpelier  the  Air- 
dales  won,  30-13. 

WINCHESTER  RIOT 

Winchester  showed  us  the  first  real  basket  ball  we  had  seen  ex¬ 
cept  at  Muncie,  and  after  fighting  through  a  five  minute  over-time 
game  the  Randolph  County  boys  won,  21-18. 

ROLL  ROUT 

Roll,  playing  in  the  Pacers’  stamping  ground,  dented  the  dope 
bucket  by  dropping  the  “dogs’’  to  the  tune  of  24-20. 


FAIRMOUNT  FRACAS 

In  the  first  game  of  the  season,  playing  airtight  basket  ball,  the 
Airdales  broke  their  five  year  jinx  and  walloped  the  fast  Fairmount 
Quakers  on  their  own  floor,  39-16. 


OSSIAN  ARGUMENT 

Ossian  provided  little  more  than  practice  for  the  Airdales  and  after 
substituting  the  “subs’’  in  the  final  stage  of  the  game,  Hartford  won 
their  second  big  victory,  56-26. 


EATON  ENCOUNTER 

Hartford  journeyed  to  Eaton  to  take  their  first  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  fast  Eaton  Norsemen,  25-34. 


In  a  listless  game  in  which  the  Airdales  were  unable  to  hit  the 
basket  and  Archers  couldn’t  keep  them  out,  Ft.  Wayne  handed  us  our 
second  straight  defeat,  47-29. 

ROLL  AGAIN 

In  another  rumpus  with  the  Red  Rollers,  in  the  local  cowbarn, 
Roll  was  not  so  lucky,  and  took  home  a  30-24  loss. 

PORTLAND  TUSSLE 

After  a  wild  forty  minutes  at  Portland,  the  Airdales  were  unable 
to  stem  the  Portland  tide  and  were  again  beaten,  33-25. 

EATON  ENGAGEMENT 

Eaton  may  have  been  over-confident,  but  the  Airdales  supplied  a 
brand  of  ball  calculated  to  beat  real  teams  and  Eaton  registered  a  loss. 
Hartford  29,  Eaton  22. 

MONTPELIER  TURMOIL 

Once  again  the  Pacers  from  Montpelier  fell  before  the  iron  grip 
of  Airdale  jaws  when  they  played  at  the  home  kennel.  Montpelier  28. 
Hartford  44. 

FAIRMOUNT  DEFEAT 

After  some  choice  stalling  and  some  wonderful  basket  ball,  Fair- 
mount  was  satisfied  to  hold  the  Airdales  to  a  four  point  win.  Hart¬ 
ford  20,  Fair  mount  16. 

PORTLAND  CONTEST 

Portland  again  romped  off  with  a  victory  over  the  Airdales  when 
they  displayed  their  skill  on  the  Airdale’s  home  floor,  21-17. 

UNION  CITY  GAME 

During  a  visit  to  the  border  city,  the  Airdales  showed  some  more 
good  basket  ball  and  won  from  Union  City,  36-32.  Marshall  got  eight 
points  in  the  last  five  minutes. 

GAS  CITY 

Gas  City,  proved  to  be  no  item  in  the  Airdales’  young  life  and  after 
a  basket  spree  the  game  ended  44-15.  The  “subs”  finished  the  game. 

BLUFFTON  BATTLE 

In  the  best  played  game  of  the  season  and  one  in  which  the  out¬ 
come  was  uncertain  until  the  final  whistle,  the  Parlor  City  boys  won, 
29-27. 

CATHEDRAL  CONFLICT 

Cathedral  of  Indianapolis  provided  the  opposition  for  the  Air¬ 
dales’  last  game  of  the  season  and  they  closed  it  with  a  loss.  Cathe¬ 
dral  20,  Hartford  18. 


1928 

-  PUPS’ 

SCHEDULE 

-  1929 

Nov. 

2— H. 

C. 

Pups 

18 

Fairmount 

38 — There 

Nov. 

9— H. 

C. 

Pups 

21 

Ossian 

10 — Here 

Nov. 

10— H. 

C. 

Pups 

16 

Eaton 

18— There 

Nov. 

16— H. 

C. 

Pups 

18 

Warren 

9 — Here 

Nov. 

23— FI. 

C. 

Pups 

11 

Muncie 

14 — There 

Dec. 

7— H. 

C. 

Pups 

18 

Montpelier 

27 — There 

Dec. 

14— H. 

C. 

Pups 

28 

Winchester 

13— Here 

Dec. 

15— H. 

C. 

Pups 

19 

Roll 

16 — Montpelier 

Jan. 

11— H. 

C. 

Pups 

24 

Portland 

9 — There 

Jan. 

12— H. 

C. 

Pups 

15 

Eaton 

19 — Here 

Jan. 

18— H. 

C. 

Pups 

14 

Montpelier 

6 — Here 

Jan. 

25— H. 

C. 

Pups 

16 

Fairmount 

21 — Here 

Feb. 

1— H. 

C. 

Pups 

16 

Portland 

3— Here 

Feb. 

9— H. 

C. 

Pups 

32 

Gas  City 

12 — Here 

Feb. 

15— H, 

C. 

Pups 

15 

Bluffton 

24 — Here 

H.  C. 

,  total  points  281 

Opponents 

239 

Games  won, 

8;  games  lost, 

7. 

Boys’  Tournament 

In  the  bo\ o  inti a-mui al  basket  bn  11  spree  the  Sophomores  were 
the  winners  by  a  small  margin.  The  Seniors  were  close  on  their  heels. 
Every  class  had  a  team,  and  each  team  played  a  total  of  thirty-three 
games  during  the  year  and  points  were  calculated  from  “games  won’’ 
and  “games  lost.”  It  was  only  in  the  last  few  games  that  the  Sopho¬ 
mores  were  able  to  “nose  out’’  the  Seniors. 

The  standing  was  as  follows: 


Class  Points 

Sophomores  .  31 

Seniors  .  29  L. 

Juniors  .  29 

Junior  High  .  16 

Freshmen  .  14 


ALL-CLASS  TEAM: 
F.  Moore — Junior. 

F.  Swaim — Senior. 

C.  Pettit — Freshman. 

G.  Casterline — Junior  High. 
G.  Coats — Sophomore. 


Giri.s’  Tournament 

This  year  the  Junior  girls  won  the  annual  girls’  inter-class  basket 
ball  tournament  by  defeating  the  Seniors  and  Sophomores. 

In  the  first  game  the  Sophomores  won  from  the  Freshmen  in  an 
over-time  battle.  Elliott  and  Brown  were  high  point  “men”  for  their 
teams. 

In  the  second  fray  the  Juniors  won  from  the  Seniors  in  a  fast 
game  in  which  Oren  and  Ballenger  showed  up  well  for  the  Seniors, 
and  Porter  and  Lenon  for  the  Juniors.  Lenon  and  Oren  scored  the 
highest  number  of  points. 

In  the  final  rush  the  Juniors  took  an  over-time  period  to  win  from 
the  Sophomores  by  one  point.  Elliott,  a  Sophomore,  and  Porter,  Jun¬ 
ior,  were  high  point  “men.” 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  tournament  was  due  to  the  splendid 
refereeing  of  Elizabeth  Wearly  of  Montpelier. 

All-class  team: 

Forwards — Icy  Elliott,  Sophomore;  Gladys  Porter,  Junior. 

Centers — Lillian  Sablon,  Sophomore;  Gladys  Futrell,  Sophomore. 
Guards — Gladys  Rumbaugh,  Junior;  Kapatha  Ballenger,  Senior. 
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The  Fan’s  Creed 


Believing,  as  I  do,  in  a  high  standard  of  sportsmanship  for  our  high 
school — 

I  WILL  acquaint  myself  with  all  the  players; 

I  WILL  acquaint  myself  with  all  the  rules  of  the  game ; 

I  WILL  be  a  booster  and  not  a  knocker; 

I  WILL  insist  on  fair  play,  honest  dealings,  clean  athletics,  and  real 
sportsmanship ; 

I  WILL  abstain  from  making  any  noises  whatsoever,  while  an  oppon¬ 
ent  in  basket  ball  is  in  the  act  of  making  a  free  shot; 

I  WILL  never  heckle  an  official,  nor  “crab”  about  his  decisions; 

I  WILL  be  courteous  to  visitors,  visiting  teams  and  officials; 

I  WILL  be  a  sportsman  and  not  a  “sport.” 

i 

“For  when  the  one  Great  Scorer  comes, 
to  write  against  our  name, 

He  writes  not  that  we  won  or  lost — but 
how  we  played  the  game.” 
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RETRO  STAFF 


Editor-in-chief 
Business  Manager 
Art  Editor 
Literary  Editor 
Sports  Editor 

Snap  Shot  Editors 

Senior  Personals 

Faculty  Personals 
Humor  \ 
Calendar  | 

Typist 


Mabel  Fee 
Clyde  Babbitt 
Cleo  Norris 
Vivian  Noble 
William  Diehl 
S  Madeline  Nelson 
I  Vera  Wright 
\  Lois  Telle 

I  Vivian  Noble 
Kapatha  Ballenger 

Sara  Worley 
Verla  Oren 


FACULTY  SPONSORS 


Literary  Adviser 
Business  Adviser 


Donna  Marie  Furney 
Edna  Marsland 


INSIGHT  STAFF 


Editor-in-chief 
Ass’t.  Editor 
Business  Manager 
Literary  Editor 
Exchange  Editor 
Local — Social  Editor 
Sports  Editor 
Ass’t.  Sports  Editor 
Joke  Editor 
Reporter 

Advertising  Manager 
Ass’t.  Advt.  Manager 
Typist 
Typist 


Gilbert  Swaim 
Lois  Telle 
Verla  Oren 
Vivian  Noble 
Madeline  Nelson 
Eva  Anguish 
William  Diehl 
Garrett  Dee 
Sara  Worley 
Edyth  Cox 
Elizabeth  Haynes 
Kapatha  Ballenger 
Dale  Egly 
Hattie  Williams 


FACULTY  SPONSORS 


Literary  Adviser 
Business  Adviser 


Donna  Marie  Furney 
H.  P.  Kelsay 
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Hi-Y  Club 


This  group  of  young  fellows  has  developed  such  a  spirit  of  “pep” 
and  good  fellowship  as  never  before  existed  in  Hartford  City  High 
School. 


The  organization  has  enjoyed  complete  social  success  as  well  as 
success  of  purpose.  Its  prominence  is  due  largely  to  J.  Wilbur  Haley, 
who  sponsored  the  organization  and  who,  through  ceaseless  effort,  has 
formed  a  club  that  has  drawn  state-wide  recognition  for  its  union  and 
strength. 


The  officers  were:  Marvel  Goldsberry,  president;  Wilbur  Gran¬ 
ger,  vice-president;  Jack  Hill,  secretary;  Glen  Brose,  treasurer;  and 
Arnold  Elzy,  chaplain. 


The  most  important  events  in  the  club’s  “curriculum”  were:  the 
issuing  of  Airdale  basket  ball  schedules,  gratis;  the  sponsoring  of  the 
plajiet,  The  Heart  of  Lincoln,  the  proceeds  from  which  were  used 
to  pin  chase  a  loving  cup  for  the  winner  of  the  school’s  oratorical  con¬ 
test;  two  social  banquets  and  a  “Father  and  Son  Banquet;”  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  state  Hi-Y  Bible  Study  contest  on  “Jesus,  the  Leader.” 

Following  each  meeting  the  boys  usually  enjoyed  a  game  of  vol¬ 
ley  ball  or  basket  ball,  or  an  hour  s  frolic  in  the  swimming  pool. 

A  delegation  of  twenty-one  attended  the  district  Hi-Y  Conference 
held  at  Poitland  in  March,  and  the  locals  made  such  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  granted  the  conference  for  next  year. 

Reviewing  events  in  this  manner,  it  would  seem  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  surely  will  maintain  a  place  in  the  affairs  of  Hartford  High 
for  years  to  come. 


Pepinella  Club 


It  has  been  another  happy,  successful  year  for  the  Pepinella  Club, — 
a  year  of  pep,  fun  and  faithful  rooting  for  Hartford  High  and  our 
scrapping  Airdales.  Thirty  of  last  year’s  members  responded  to  roll 
call  last  fall  when  the  club  was  reorganized  and  later  about  thirty  pledges 
suffered  the  woes  and  tortures  of  initiation.  Miss  Harter  and  Miss 
Marsland  sponsored  the  organization,  the  colors  of  which  are  green  and 
white.  The  officers  were:  Edyth  Cox,  president;  Vera  Wright,  vice- 
president;  Virginia  Hill,  secretary;  and  Kapatha  Ballenger,  treasurer. 

The  members  were  faithul  in  their  attendance  at  the  games  and 
had  a  few  parties  during  the  year,  and  late  in  the  spring  there  was  a 
big  banquet  and  party  at  Washington  Inn. 

A  new  feature  this  year  was  a  Pepinella  song  written  by  Vivian 
Noble,  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of,  “1  here's  a  Rainbow  ’Round  Mv 
Shoulders”: 


We’re  peppy,  so  peppy,  walking  on 
air, 

You  know  all  about  us — 

Nobody  can  rout  us! 

We’re  yelling,  we’re  telling  folks 
everywhere 

We’ve  brought  our  pep  with  us, 
So  what  do  we  care? 

Chorus: 

Oh,  we’re  all  true  Pepinellas 
And  our  hearts  are  gay  and  light; 

We  all  are  sold  on  the  Black  and 
Gold, 

The  Green  and  White. 


mob 


We’ll  boost  our  team  forever 
Along  the  road  to  fame, 

For  that’s  our  job — to  lead  the 
With  might  and  main. 

Hallelujah!  how  we’ll  shout  and  sing, 
How  we’ll  make  the  old  pavilion  ring 
When  our  team  comes  out  to  win 


again 
A  Victory- 


Gee! 


We’re  all  true  Pepinellas, 

And  our  hearts  are  gay  and  light; 
We  all  are  sold  on  the  Black  and 
Gold 

The  Green  and  White. 
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Sodalitas  Latina 


The  club  of  longest  standing  in  Hartford  City  High  School  is 
the  Sodalitas  Latina.  It  was  reorganized  this  year  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  in  charge:  Mabel  Fee  and  Howard  Hiser,  consuls,  and 
Robert  Jacobs,  quaestor.  The  club  voted  to  retain  the  motto  of  for¬ 
mer  years:  “Disce  aut  Discede,” — Learn  or  Get  Out.  Membership 
was  open  to  all  pupils  and  ex-pupils  of  the  Cicero  and  Vergil  classes, 
also  to  the  Caesar  pupils  whose  grades  were  ninety  or  above.  To  en- 
couiage  Caesar  pupils  to  stay  in  the  club  a  prize  was  offered  to  those 
who  were  eligible  to  attend  every  meeting. 

The  meetings  were  held  on  the  second  and  fifth  Monday  of  each 
six  weeks.  The  programs  were  both  social  and  educational.  A  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  Roman  Forum  was  made  and  two  sets  of  lantern 
slides  from  Indiana  University  were  shown.  Plays,  Latin  songs  and 
readings  gave  variety  to  the  programs.  Perhaps  the  two  outstanding 
events  of  the  season  were  the  carry-in  at  the  home  of  Vivian  Noble 
and  the  final  picnic  at  Wawanaissa. 


The  Junior  High  Dramatic 

Club 


The  Junior  High  Dramatic  Club  has  enjoyed  the  first  year  of  its 
adventure  in  creative  dramatics. 


The  club  was  organized  shortly  after  the  opening  of  school  last 
September  by  members  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  with 
Miss  Ruth  Cole  as  director.  Meetings  were  held  every  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  at  four  o’clock,  since  this  was  an  extra  curricular  activity. 

The  work  consisted  of  the  members  acting  out,  both  orally  and  in 
pantomime,  their  own  interpretations  of  characters  in  dramatic  situa¬ 
tions,  in  poems,  myths,  tales,  legends  and  finally  in  short  one-act  plays, 
written  especially  for  young  people. 


Among  the  one-act  plays  produced  during  the  year  were:  “Good- 
Niglit,  Babette,”  “To  Dust  Returning,”  “The  Shutting  O’  The  Door,” 
“The  Wraggle  Taggle  Gypsies,”  “The  Little  Boy  Out  of  The  Wood,” 
“The  Boston  Tea  Party,”  “The  Christmas  Guest,”  “John  Silver  Off 
Duty,”  and  “The  Dyspeptic  Ogre.” 


This  is  a  pioneer  attempt  in  the  field  of  dramatics,  but  we  feel  that 
the  effort  has  been  profitable  and  are  sure  that  many  happy  hours  have 
been  spent  by  the  faithful  members. 
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The  Band 


“Here  ’tis’’ — the  band  of  H.  C.  H.  S.,  and  a  good  band  it  was,  too. 
To  enumerate  all  of  its  activities  would  take  too  much  space,  but  some 
of  the  most  important  events  to  which  it  contributed  were:  a  concert 
given  during  the  1928  art  exhibit;  a  tour  of  the  surrounding  “tall 
towns”  and  villages  in  an  effort  to  advertise  the  Hartford  City  Fall 
Festival;  a  series  of  engagements  with  the  opposing  political  parties 
during  the  fall  presidential  campaign,  and  last  but  not  least,  they  sup¬ 
plied  pep  at  most  of  the  basketball  encounters. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  band  was  its  director,  Mr.  Arbogast, 
the  little  fellow  who  stands  up  in  front  and  wags  his  wand.  Only  the 
band  boys  themselves  can  realize  how  much  time  and  effort  their  direc¬ 
tor  has  devoted  to  them. 

A  combination  of  the  first  and  second  bands  numbered  fifty-two. 
Instructors  were  selected  from  the  first  band  to  hold  classes  for  the 
beginners  in  the  second  band  and  pupils  in  the  grades. 

The  members  and  instruments  of  the  first  band  were: 

Robert  Williams,  trumpet;  Francis  Ratcliff,  cornet;  Frederick 
Spaulding,  trumpet;  Gilbert  E.  Swaim,  clarinet;  George  Gardiner, 
clan'net,  Clyde  Sussman,  Eb  alto  saxophone;  Robert  Love,  Eb  alto 
saxophone;  Robert  Rapp,  trombone;  Meyer  Jones,  tuba;  John  Hollis, 
snare  drums;  William  Diehl,  bass  drum. 
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The  Orchestra 

The  orchestra  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
and  a  large  number  of  students  responded  to  Miss  Sheldon’s  call  for 
musicians.  Many  were  new  in  the  orchestra  and  have  gained  much  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  year’s  work. 

The  orchestra  has  made  several  public  appearances  and  won  much 
favorable  comment.  Among  the  events  to  which  the  orchestra  has 
successfully  contributed  were  the  high  school  Armistice  program,  Jun¬ 
ior  class  play,  “A  Full  House;”  Senior  class  play,  “A  Pair  of  Sixes;” 
dedication  exercises  of  William  Reed  Building,  and  Commencement  ex¬ 
ercises. 

The  members  and  instruments  were: 

FIRST  VIOLINS:  Vera  Tait,  Esther  Campbell,  Sara  Willman, 
Edith  Lewis  and  Mary  Louise  Lewis. 

SECOND  VIOLINS:  Lois  Jones,  Catherine  Daugherty,  Dorothy 
Ratcliffe,  Loureen  Denny  and  Bernice  Kindelsparger. 

FIRST  CORNETS:  Fred  Spaulding,  Paul  Lewis  and  Francis  Rat¬ 
cliffe. 

SECOND  CORNETS:  Robert  Williams,  James  McKenna. 

CLARINETS:  George  Gardiner,  William  Hawthorne,  James  Will- 
man  and  John  Rutledge. 

SAXAPHONES:  Clyde  Sussman. 

TROMBONE:  Robert  Rapp. 

PIANO:  Lois  Telle. 

DRUMS:  John  Hollis. 
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Under  the  able  supervision  of  Miss  Sheldon  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
Glee  Clubs  are  just  completing  a  very  active  and  profitable  season. 
They  have  made  several  public  appearances  and  always  have  won  fav¬ 
orable  comment. 


This  year  the  girls’  membership  was  limited  to  about  twenty-five, 
chosen  after  try-outs  had  been  held.  New  uniforms  consisting  of 
black  crepe  dresses  with  white  collar  and  cuff  sets  were  adopted  and 
contributed  much  to  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  group. 

On  April  13,  the  girls  journeyed  to  Montpelier,  where  they  were 
awarded  third  place  in  the  county  glee  club  contest.  At  a  later  date 
they  participated  in  a  contest  at  Muncie. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  success  of  the  clubs  and  we 
hope  that  the  success  of  these  organizations  may  continue  in  future 
years. 


Boys*  and  Girls'  Glee  Clubs 


Soon  after  the  beginning  of  school  in  September,  The  Boys’  4-H 
Club  was  organized  by  the  students  of  the  agriculture  class.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  was  two-fold:  first,  to  promote  a  greater 
interest  in  the  study  of  agriculture;  and  second,  to  make  its  mem¬ 
bers  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  4-H  Club  activities  of  the  county  and 
state. 

Entries  were  made  at  the  Farmers’  and  Merchants’  Fall  Festival 
in  October.  Though  the  boys  had  only  a  short  time  in  which  to 
prepare  their  exhibits,  a  very  creditable  display  was  made  in  entomol¬ 
ogy.  Five  prizes  were  awarded  in  this  class,  all  of  which  were  won 
by  members  of  our  club.  There  were  some  prizes  won  also  by  some 
of  our  members  in  the  live  stock  classes. 

At  this  time  some  of  the  boys  are  preparing  some  entries  for  the 
“Boys’  and  Girls’  Round  Up”  to  be  held  early  in  May  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  is  an  annual  event  and  is  state  wide. 

The  officers  of  the  club  were: 

. Eldo  Brown 

Lawrence  Schmidt 
.  .  Earl  Townsend 
.  Warren  Langdon 


President  .... 
Vice-President 
Secretary  .... 
Treasurer  .  . . . 
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“A  Pair  of  Sixes” 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  SENIOR  CLASS 

Krome,  bookkeeper  of  firm  ------  Hattie  Williams 

Sally  Parker,  stenographer  ------  Charlotte  Casterline 

Jimmy,  office  boy  -------  -  Kapatha  Ballenger 

Shipping  Clerk  --------  _  Lawrence  Schmidt 

Mrs.  George  B.  Nettleton  -  --  --  --  -  gva  Anguish 
George  B.  Nettleton  -  --  --  --  -  William  Diehl 

Florence  Cole  -  --  --  --  --  Elizabeth  Haynes 

T.  Boggs  Johns  ---------  Gilbert  Swaim 

Tony  Toler  ----------  Glenn  Brose 

Mr.  Applegate  -  --  --  --  --  William  Streib 
Thomas  J.  Vanderholt  --------  Clyde  Babbitt 

Coddles  -  --  --  --  --  --  Edna  Gutshall 

Director  -  Arthur  Beriault  of  Indianapolis 

Assistant  Directors  -  -  -  -  _  j  Miss  Forest  Fosher 

(  Miss  Ruth  Cole 

(  Walter  Phillips 

Stage  Managers  -  -  1  Garrett  Dee 

(  Kermit  Frazee 

Stage  Settings  -----  Hoover  Furniture  Co. 

Music  High  School  Orchestra 

ACT  1— Offices  of  Eureka  Digestive  Pill  Co.,  in  New  York  City. 

ACT  2— Home  of  Mr.  Nettleton,  two  weeks  later. 

ACT  3— Same  as  second  act,  one  week  later. 
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THE  Senior  class  play,  “A  Pair  of  Sixef,”  which  was  presented  on 
May  1  and  2  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  saw  it. 

The  play  opens  in  an  office  with  a  quarrel  between  Mr.  George 
Nettleton  and  Mr.  T.  Boggs  Johns,  which,  it  seems,  is  by  no 
means  their  first.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Nettleton  concocted  their  pills, 
while  Mr.  Johns  sugar-coated  them  and  presented  them  attractively 
to  the  public.  The  fuss  is  over  which  is  the  more  important— the 
cover  or  the  “insides”— and  incidentally  which  man  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  firm. 

Finally  the  firm’s  lawyer,  Vanderholt,  is  called  in  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
pute,  and  they  at  last  agree  to  play  a  game  of  show-down  poker,  the 
loser  to  become  the  personal  servant  of  the  winner  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  the  winner  to  have  complete  control  of  the  business  for  that  length 
of  time.  Nettleton  wins,  with  a  pair  of  sixes.  If  either  one  breaks  the 
contract  he  forfeits  his  share  of  the  firm’s  stock. 

The  second  act  takes  place  in  the  home  of  Nettleton,  where  T., 
attii  ed  in  the  outfit  of  a  butler,  is  attending  Nettleton.  He  is  woe¬ 
begone,  dismal  and  burning  with  resentment.  Much  amusement  is 
caused  in  this  act  by  Coddles,  the  maid,  with  her  H’english  h’accent. 
and  her  efforts  to  captivate  T.  (known  as  Boggs  here)  who  tries  to 
frighten  her  away  by  telling  her  he  has  been  married  three  times  and 
skinned  the  last  one  alive. 

Then  to  T.  Boggs’  utter  mortification  who  should  come  to  visit  but 
Florence,  his  fiancee.  She  is  vexed  and  baffled  at  finding  him  here  in 
this  capacity,  and  refuses  to  explain,  because  he  will  lose  $5,000  to 
Nettleton  by  doing  so.  Nettleton  won’t  tell  her  and  will  not  allow  his 
wife  to  tell  her,  for  the  same  reason.  Finally,  by  a  clever  bit  of 
strategy,  she  induces  Vanderholt  to  tell  her,  and  after  he  does  so,  she 
dashes  his  hopes  to  the  ground  by  saying,  “I  wouldn’t  marry  you  if  you 
were  the  last  man  on  earth  and  I  was  fifty-five.” 

Then  Florence  and  T.  get  together  and  map  out  a  campaign  to 
make  Nettleton  himself  break  the  contract.  Boggs  changes  his  de¬ 
meanor  entirely;  he  becomes  a  little  ray  of  sunshine,  serves  his  master 
eagerly  (too  eagerly)  and  arouses  George’s  jealousy  by  being  attentive 
to  his  wife.  They  excite  his  wife’s  suspicions  by  “perfuming”  Nettleton 
and  hiding  a  scarf  in  his  coat  pocket.  Florence  sprays  herself  from 
the  same  bottle  of  perfume,  and  the  deed  is  done. 

At  last,  when  Nettleton  is  in  a  rage  and  ready  to  break  the  con¬ 
tract  Florence  tells  him  that  there  isn’t  any  contract,  because  it  was 
based  upon  a  game  of  poker  and  poker  is  illegal,  for  it  is  gambling. 
And  the  two  foolish  men  then  shake  hands  and  agree  to  work  together 
peaceably  thereafter. 

The  parts  were  most  cleverly  taken,  and  most  admirably  portrayed. 
There  was  “a  laugh  in  every  line,”  and  every  member  of  the  cast  de¬ 
serves  a  “big  hand.” 
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‘A  Full  House' 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 
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Parks,  an  English  servant 

Susie,  from  Sioux  City,  a  maid 

Ottily  Howell,  a  bride  - 

Miss  Winnecker,  from  Yonkers,  the  aunt 

Daphne  Charters,  Ottily’s  sister 

George  Howell,  a  bridegroom 

Nicholas  King,  a  stranger 

Ned  Pembroke  Jr.,  an  only  son 

Dougherty,  a  police  sergeant 

Jim  Mooney,  a  policeman  - 

Clancy,  another  - 

Mrs.  Fleming,  who  owns  the  apartment 

Vera  Vernon,  a  show  girl  - 

Mrs.  Pembroke,  from  Boston 


-  Arnold  Elzey 
Lona  Atkinson 
Ann  Gough 
Hazel  Whitaker 
Dorothy  Goodrich 
Walter  Place 
George  Gardiner 
Jack  Hill 
Marvel  Goldsberry 
Gordon  Moore 
Howard  Hiser 
Gladys  Rumbaugh 
Geneva  Sprague 
Gladys  Telle 


Director 
Stage  Managers 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Shank  of  Angola 

f  Alfred  Hendricks 
Glendale  Overmyer 
(  Arthur  Rainsberger 


Stage  Settings  - 
Music 

TIME — Early  Fall  this  year. 

PLACE— Mrs.  Fleming’s  Apartment  in  New  York  City 


Hoover  Furniture  Co. 
High  School  Orchestra 
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A  Full  House*' 


THE  scene  is  laid  in  Mrs.  Pembroke’s  apartment,  which  has  been 
sub-let  by  Mrs.  Fleming  to  the  Howells,  who  are  on  their  honey¬ 
moon. 

The  day  after  they  were  married,  George  leaves  his  young  wife  to 
try  to  get  back  some  love  letters  his  friend,  Ned,  has  written  in  rash 
moments  to  Vera  Vernon,  a  designing  chorus  girl,  and  while  Ottily  is 
bemoaning  his  lateness  in  returning,  in  walk  Aunt  Winnecker  and 
Ottily’s  sister,  Daphne.  Imagine  their  amazement  when  they  find 
George  gone  and  Ottily  at  her  wit’s  end  to  account  for  it.  Their’s  had 
been  a  whirlwind  courtship  and  she  really  knows  very  little  about  her 
young  husband,  so  that  she  is  a  bit  bewildered  by  his  strange  behavior. 
Aunt  Winnecker  is  finally  convinced  that  he  is  no  good. 

Meanwhile,  Ned  Pembroke,  who  is  interested  in  Daphne,  informs 
them  of  the  theft  of  his  mother  s  jewels,  and,  by  a  queer  turn  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  George  and  the  crook  get  their  grips  mixed  on  the  train 
and  each  carries  the  other’s  off  as  his  own.  Ottily  finds  the  jewels  in 
the  bag  and  is  heartbroken  in  the  belief  that  her  husband  is  a  thief,  but 
resolves  to  stand  by  him,  return  the  jewels  and  save  his  soul. 

The  crook  appears  and  demands  his  grip,  and  finally  a  group  of 
policemen,  who  let  everybody  in  but  who  let  no  one  out.  Amidst  the 
resulting  uproar,  Mrs.  Pembroke,  whose  jewels  are  the  question  of 
debate,  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  owner  of  the  apartment,  walk  in.  However, 
things  are  infinitely  more  complicated  when  Vera  Vernon  appears  on 
the  scene  to  demand  balm  for  her  broken  heart,  and  poor  George  and 
Ned  in  turn  are  hopelessly  involved  so  far  as  their  respective  “loves” 
are  concerned. 

The  tangled  thread  which  is  the  plot  weaves  slowly,  and  is  gradu¬ 
ally  unwound.  The  jewels  are  recovered,  lost  faith  is  restored,  and 
every  thing  ends  happily,  with  Daphne  and  Ned  reconciled  and  Mrs. 
Pembroke  and  Mrs.  Fleming  placated. 

The  play  is  filled  with  laughs,  from  start  to  finish.  Much  of  the 
humor  centered  about  Susie,  the  more  or  less  half-witted  maid,  whose 
only  ambition  is  to  get  enough  money  to  get  back  to  Sioux  City  from 
whence  she  came.  She  is  unwilling  to  accept  a  check  for  the  jewels 
from  the  thief  (who  has  convinced  her  he  is  a  detective)  but  readily 
accepts  a  receipt  instead  as  a  reward. 

Each  and  every  member  of  the  cast  depicted  his  or  her  roll  well; 
hard  work  won  the  day,  and  made  the  Junior  class  play  an  effort  long 
to  be  remembered. 

The  coach  deserves  much  praise,  also,  for  his  untiring  efforts.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  coach  of  the  very  successful  Senior  class  play 
of  last  year. 
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PARTICIPANTS  IN  ENSEMBLE  I 

HEART  CHORUS — Betty  Hill,  Mary  Claytor.  Marv  < 
Norma  Spangler,  Lucille  Marchal,  Mariellen  Will 
OFFICE  BOYS— Marie  Smith,  Maxine  Worley  Ri 
Catherine  Hollis,  Betty  Knott.  • 

STENOGRAPHERS— Catherine  McAtee,  Mary  Jane 
Glayds  Telle,  June  Gadbury,  Esther  Robinson. 
TOREADORS— Don  Futrell.  Glendale  Eliker,  Earl 
Arthur  Rainsberger,  William  Jones.  Bernard  War 
SPANISH  MAIDS— Virginia  Lenon,  Mary  Fees,  Vii 
Marion  Stinson,  Lillian  Sablon,  Marian  Burns  n 
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Spanish  Moon” 


A  ROMANTIC  MUSICAL  COMEDY' 


THE  CAST  (As  You  Meet  Them) 


Freddie,  wide  awake  office  boy  - 

Agda  Drayton,  pert  secretary  - 

Howard  (Howie)  Boynton,  junior  member  of  firm 

Lawrence  (Larry)  Austin,  senior  member  of  firm 

Claire  Lewis,  his  fiancee  - 

Gerald  Babbington  Brookfield,  just  like  his  name 

Flash,  a  fast  moving  janitor  - 

Jane  Waggett,  an  applicant  stenographer 

Lizzie  O’Brien,  who  also  runs  a  typewriter.  t- 

Usilla  Doolittle,  a  maid  with  a  longing  for  romance 

Senor  Duranto,  an  innkeeper  - 

Senor  Lurenzio,  a  toreador  - 

Valero,  a  Spanish  vamp 

Gringo,  a  Spanish  business  (?)  man  - 

Serita,  a  Spanish  lady  - 

Feitia,  a  Spanish  boy 

Act  I — Office  of  Apex  Advertising  Agency, 

Act  II— Courtyard  of  a  Spanish  Inn,  near 


Mrs. 


Ira  Ward 
Mary  Knott 
Ted  Hoffman 
Robert  Guy 
Ruby  Bonham 
-  .  -  Arnold  Elzey 
Gordon  Moore 
Geneva  Sprague 
Sarah  Worley 
Esther  Elzey 
William  Diehl 
Lawrence  Pursley 
Ann  Gough 
Gordon  Moore 
Esther  Coats 
Bernard  Myers 
New  York  City. 

Barcelona. 


THE  SPANISH  MOON,”  a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  which  was 
presented  in  the  high  school  auditorium  on  January  30  and  31, 
was  as  nearly  professional  as  efficient  coaching,  natural  talent! 
and  hard  practice  could  make  it.  Members  of  the  cast  were  chosen' 
from  the  entire  high  school,  with  the  exception  of  two,  Mrs.  Bonham 
and  Ted  Hoffman,  who  were  graduates  of  the  school.  Miss  Bornstein, 
a  professional  coach,  had  charge  of  the  play,  and  the  Spanish  costumes 
and  scenery  were  furnished  by  the  John  B.  Rogers  Company.  Mr. 
Arbogast  was  pianist,  and  the  orchestra  played. 

In  the  first  act,  Lawrence  Austin  and  Howie  Boynton,  who  are 
partners,  plan  a  business  trip  to  Spain,  but  Larry’s  fiancee,  Claire 
I  ewis,  objects  and  finally  breaks  their  engagment,  because  she  thinks 
serious  minded  Larry  cannot  give  her  the  romance  she  craves.  She 
turns  to  an  insipid  English  poet  instead.  Broken-hearted  Larry,  Howie 
and  Agda,  their  secretary,  leave  for  Spain. 

In  the  second  act,  which  takes  place  in  colorful  Spain,  with  senor- 
itas  and  toreadors  aplenty,  Larry  has  become  discouraged  when  Howie 
discovers  that  Claire  also  is  in  Spain  and  even  is  staying  at  the  same 
inn.  He  arranges  affairs  so  that  the  unsuspecting  Larry,  dressed  in 
pictui  esque  Spanish  costume,  sings  of  his  love  and  longing  underneath 
a  goi  geous  Spanish  moon.  Claire  hears  him  from  the  balcony  above, 
and  realizing  how  romantic  he  can  be  she  falls  in  love  all  over  again. 

In  the  meanwhile  friendly,  good  natured  Howie  in  an  attempt  to 
converse  with  a  charming  senorita,  has  selected  a  most  inappropriate 
remark  from  his  little  book  of  Spanish  phrases,  and  in  answer  to  her 
scream,  two  policemen  come  to  whisk  Howie  away  to  jail.  However, 
when  Howie  explains  to  the  senorita’s  rich  father  that  it  was  all  a 
ghastly  mistake  resulting  from  his  lack  of  understanding  of  Spanish, 
the  father  as  an  apology  to  Howie  for  the  humiliation  he  has  endured, 
gives  him  the  huge  advertising  contract  he  has  been  wanting,  and 
Howie  comes  back  radiant.  Agda  and  Howie  discover  that  they  love  * 
each  other,  and  they  all  return  to  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  to  live  happily 
ever  after. 

Hilarious  comedy  is  furnished  by  Flash,  the  un-energetic  janitor; 
Freddie,  the  “cute”  office  boy;  Gerald  Babbinton  Brookfield,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  and  the  typical  spring  poet  gushing  poetry  wherever  he  goes; 
Agda  Drayton,  gum-chewing  secretary;  and  three  applicants  for  sten¬ 
ographic  work,  Lizzie  O’Brien,  as  Irish  and  quick  tempered  as  her 
name  implies;  Jane  Waggett,  whose  tongue  wags  ceaslessly;  and  Usilla 
Doolittle,  an  old  maid  longing  for  love  and  romance. 

In  the  second  act  Ann  Gough  and  Bernard  Meyers  as  the  Spanish 
senorita  and  her  jealous  lover,  gave  a  very  clever  Spanish  dance.  The 
dances  given  by  the  various  choruses  were  clever,  and  were  given  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  precision.  This  was  the  school’s  first  attempt 
at  this  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  be  the  last. 


Honorary  Achievements 


This  year,  Hartford  High  School  has  shown  remarkable  prowess 
in  “bringing  home  the  bacon.”  We  are  immensely  proud  of  our  honor 
roll,  for  it  represents  real  achievement  in  the  school.  Here  ’tis: 

We  brought  off  four  honorable  mentions  this  spring  in  the  annual 
State  Chemistry  Essay  contest,  to  wit: 

Lois  Telle  won  first  honorable  mention;  Howard  Hiser,  Mae 
Brothers  and  George  Gardiner  also  won  honorable  mention  and  each 
received  a  beautiful  certificate. 


Last,  but  not  by  any  means  the  easiest  victory,  my  children,  was 
Audre  Mae  Minneman’s  second  place  in  the  District  Latin  Contest. 

We’ve  spun  our  tale,  and  we  have  done, — 

“To  wit,  to  wit,  to  whoo!!” 


Robert  Jacobs  “shook  down  the  plums”  with  his  piano  solo  in  the 
District  Music  contest,  held  at  Muncie,  April  27,  under  the  auspices  of 
Indiana  University  School  of  Music  and  will  compete  Saturday,  May  11, 
in  the  state  contest  held  at  Bloomington. 


Alice  Isenhart,  having  won  the  silver  loving  cup  in  the  local  ora¬ 
torical  contest,  was  then  qualified  to  compete  in  the  county  Musical 
and  Declamatory  contest  at  Montpelier  in  April  and  won  first  place  in 
Oratory.  Betty  Hill  won  second  place  in  the  declamatory  contest,  and 
Hartford  City  tied  with  Montpelier  for  first  place  in  the  contest,  thereby 
winning  a  beautiful  banner  for  the  school. 


The  Commercial  Department  had  its  share  of  honors.  In  short¬ 
hand  our  advanced  team,  composed  of  Dale  Egly,  Verla  Oren  and 
Florence  Sparks  won  second  place  in  the  district  contest,  and  Dale  Egly 
was  awarded  a  first  in  the  singles,  thus  winning  for  herself  the  honor 
of  representing  our  school  in  the  state  contest  held  at  Muncie,  April  27. 


In  Typewriting  our  advanced  team,  Florence  Sparks,  Dortha  Boots 
and  Hattie  Williams  took  a  general  second,  and  Florence  won  second 
to  Dorotha  Boot’s  third  place  in  the  singles. 
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Justice 

Martha  Gate  at  ten  was  a  lanky,  wiry,  active  child,  forever  on  the 
hop  from  morn  to  night.  Her  mother  used  her  as  a  beast  of  burden 
to  carry  coal,  wood  and  washings,  and  to  run  errands.  Her  father  was 
dead,  Sistei  Maiy  had  heart  trouble,  and  so  every  care  was  taken 
to  keep  her  from  heavy  work.  Dusting  a  room  in  the  morning  tired 
poor  Mary  out.  She  must  needs  rest  the  remainder  of  the  day.  And 
Ralphie  was  so  tiled,  poor  boy.  He  had  to  get  up  so  early  to  carry 
his  papers.  So  Martha  assumed  his  share  of  the  work,  and  did 
everything  uncomplainingly. 

At  thirteen,  the  occasional  dimes  she  earned  selling  old  papers 
or  minding  vile-tempered  babies  for  an  hour,  went  to  buy  poor  dear 
Mary  a  new  ribbon,  or  Ralphie  took  it  as  offering  to  the  mission  class 
which  he  attended  regularly  every  Wednesday  evening  (ostensibly). 
Incidentally,  the  social  night  at  the  Palace  happened  to  be  Wednesday 
also,  admission  five  cents  and  a  bag  of  peanuts  or  popcorn  at  the  door 
for  five  cents.  And  Ralphie  didn’t  get  his  inspirations  for  wild  west 
games  to  jday  from  the  mission  class.  Nor  did  he  get  that  yellow  stain 
on  his  fingers  from  the  collection  plate. 

At  sixteen  Martha  quit  school  and  her  mother  took  on  four  more 
washings  a  week.  She  was  sending  Mary,  eighteen,  through  business 
college,  and  poor  Ralphie  was  so  unfortunate;  he’d  been  out  of  school 
three  years  now,  and  hadn’t  found  a  job  yet,  and  he  did  try  so  hard. 

When  Martha  was  eighteen,  her  mother  died,  and  Martha  kept 
right  on  working,  washing  ten  washings  a  week  for  the  sum  of  fif¬ 
teen  dollars,  and  trying  desperately  to  manage.  It  didn’t  matter  about 
herself.  She  could  wear  anything,  but  Mary  needed  nice  clothes,  and 
Ralphie  had  to  have  a  little  money  while  he  was  hunting  a  suitable  po¬ 
sition.  At  first  he  talked  a  lot  about  his  job:  “When  my  ship  comes  in, 
you’ll  go  to  business  college,  Martha.” 

But  gradually  he  spoke  of  it  less  and  less,  and  Martha  took  in  one 
more  washing  to  help  make  ends  meet. 

The  tragedy  of  it  all  was  that  she  didn’t  see  anything  wrong  in 
the  arrangement.  It  was  just  and  right  for  her  to  do  it.  So  she  plodded 
along,  like  a  dispirited  old  work  horse  that  is  prematurely  old,  and  bore 
her  burdens. 

Until  that  Sunday.  She  couldn’t  very  well  avoid  hearing.  She 
was  standing  at  the  door,  looking  in.  The  young  man  who  was  call¬ 
ing  on  Mary  saw  her. 

“Member  of  the  family?”  he  asked. 

“Merciful  heavens!”  gasped  Mary.  And  then,  contemptuously, 
“Why,  that’s  only  the  cook.  Whatever  made  you  think  she  was  my 
sister?” 

Martha  stared  aghast  at  Mary  and  started  to  speak,  but  she  did  not. 
She  turned  and  walked  to  the  sink. 
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VIVIAN  NOBLE 


“Why,  she  disowned  me!”  she  muttered  dazedly.  She  looked  down 
at  her  shapeless  shoes,  her  cheap  hose,  her  unsightly  dress,  her  work- 
worn  hands.  She  looked  in  the  mirror  at  the  tired,  lined  face,  baked  to 
a  thick  red  by  standing  over  the  fire,  with  the  wisps  of  carelessly  twist¬ 
ed-up  hair  hanging  about  it.  They  had  done  that  to  her!  They  had 
made  her  hands  and  feet  large  and  ungainly,  they  had  ruined  her  com¬ 
plexion,  they  had  robbed  her  of  youth  and  kept  her  at  home,  while 
they  used  her  for  a  money-making  machine.  They!  Her  sister  and 
— yes,  Ralphie  too.  But  she  had  not  cared,  for  she  had  thought  that 
they  loved  her,  were  proud  of  her!  She  had  thought  that  they  appre¬ 
ciated  her!  Oh  fool,  fool,  that  she  was!  Dully,  as  if  comprehending 
slowly,  she  repeated  to  herself:  “Why,  she  disowned  me!  She  said  I 
wasn’t  her  sister!  And  Ralphie  never  takes  me  anywhere.  He  doesn’t 
want  to  be  seen  with  me.  Neither  does  she!— They’re  ashamed  of  me!” 

The  more  she  thought  it  over,  the  angrier  she  became.  Her  family, 
for  whom  she  had  slaved,  had  disowned  her.  She  picked  up  a  flatiron 
from  the  range  and  let  it  fall  back.  She  jumped,  startled,  at  the  sound. 
Then  she  did  it  again.  It  provided  an  outlet  for  her  emotion.  Slowly 
she  was  coming  back  to  normal.  Then  she  became  aware  of  voices— 
Mary’s  voice.  Here  in  her  house.  .  .  It  was  her  house,  by  rights,  for 
her  heart  and  soul  had  bought  it.  It  was  hers,  and  Mary  had  defiled  it. 
Her  anger  mounted  again  to  a  mad  rage.  She  picked  up  a  carving 
knife  from  the  table,  and  fingered  its  edge,  smiling  craftily.  Carefully, 
she  held  it  behind  her  until  she  was  in  the  room,  close  to  the  couch! 
Then  Mary  cried  out,  a  cry  that  ceased  suddenly  as  she  fell  back,  the 
knife  in  her  heart.  Martha  pulled  out  the  reddened  blade,  and  turned 
toward  the  man.  He  turned  and  rushed  from  the  house.  Oh,  well,  it 
did)i  t  matter.  She  didn  t  want  an  outsider’s  blood  on  her  carving 
knife  anyway.  Ralphie  was  upstairs.  She  went  slowly,  carefully  up¬ 
stairs,  to  the  room  where  he  was  lying  in  an  extremely  alcoholic  con¬ 
dition.  She  looked  at  him.  Liar,  thief,  that  was  all  he  was.  One 
slash  of  the  knife, — one  gasping,  choking,  half-drawn  breath,  and  then 
silence,  while  a  red  pool  formed  around  his  neck. 

Suddenly,  Martha  felt  deadly  tired.  She  dropped  the  knife  listless¬ 
ly,  and  wandered  downstairs.  She  looked  stupidly  at  Mary.  She  was 
always  ruining  something.  That  new  rug  was  gone.  So  was  Mary 
Well,  it  served  ’em  right. 

Three  weeks  later,  the  judge  asked  her,  “Why  did  you  do  it?” 

“They  was  ashamed  of  me,”  she  said. 

Next  morning,  in  the  papers,  the  headlines  shouted,  “Slayer  Gets 
Death  Sentence!”  And  the  article  stated:  “The  perpetrator  of  one  of 
the  most  brutal  crimes  in  years  has  received  the  death  penalty.” 

And  the  judge,  stepping  benignly  from  his  limousine,  said  to  the 
young  reporter  who  congratulated  him  on  his  decision:  “Oh,  yes,  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  do.  The  girl  was  positively  a  menace  to  society 
at  large.  Such  brutality,  such  cold-bloodedness,  such  a  thing  done 
without  cause,  is  without  precedent.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  such  peo¬ 
ple  to  die,  and  they  are  always  brought  to  justice  at  last.” 
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Portrait  of  a  Girl 


I’m  looking  in  a  mirror  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  I  look: 

My  hair  is  red,  my  eyes  are  green,  my  nose  ends  in  a  hook. 

I  cannot  find  one  thing  that’s  nice  about  my  own  profile; 

It  breaks  my  heart  to  look  at  me, — I  cannot  even  smile. 

My  hair,  as  once  before  I  said,  is  very,  very  red, 

Sticks  out  in  all  directions  from  my  ugly  egg-shaped  head. 

My  nose  is  wide  and  on  one  side  there  is  a  great  big  wart. 

When  I  so  much  as  look  at  it  I  shed  tears  by  the  quart. 

My  cheeks  are  very  porous  and  with  rouge  I  paint  them  red. 

The  rouge  is  very  pretty.  That’s  ’bout  all  that  can  be  said. 

My  mouth  is  big,  my  lips  are  thick,  as  thick  as  they  can  be, 

They  look  like  portals  to  a  cave,  or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

My  ears  are  large — 'most  like  a  hounds  and  shiny,  too — oh,  Gee — 
And  you  can  see  them  for  a  mile, — that’s  how  the  kids  know  me! 

Of  lashes  I  have  nearly  none  to  beautify  my  eyes. 

So  if  I’d  say  I’m  beautiful  you’d  surely  be  surprised. 

ALICE  ISENHART,  ’30 


“Puppy  Love” 

He  never  stopped  or  looked  around 

As  onward  he  did  hop 

(With  gleeful  smile  from  ear  to  ear) 

To  the  kittens’  barber  shop. 

So  willingly  he  set  to  work; 

His  chair  he  must  adorn, 

That  Felix  might  on  flowers  recline 
While  her  dark  locks  were  shorn. 

He  clipped  her  whiskers  nice  and  short, 
Well-shingled  fore  and  aft, 

But  when  he  told  his  love  for  her 
Oh,  goodness,  how  she  laughed! 

Yet  he  put  perfume  on  her  hair 
And  tied  her  big  red  bow, 

He  helped  her  step  down  from  the  chair 
With  each  foot  set  just  so. 

At  home  that  night  poor  Fido  got 
What  husband  got  of  yore: 

She  hit  him  twice  with  the  rolling  pin — 
And  then  hit  him  some  more! 

“You  cannot  flirt  with  those  felines 
As  long  as  I’m  your  wife, — 

And  if  you’re  caught  at  it  again 
You’ll  leave  this  world  of  strife!’’ 


GLENDALE  OVERMYER,  ’30 


So  spake  the  loving  wifey 
As  she  sat  upon  his  neck, 

And  with  each  word  she  punched  his  eye 
And  hurled  threats  by  the  peck. 

Henceforth  he  led  a  peaceful  life. 

For  he  vowed  he’d  never  more 
Make  eyes  at  any  wicked  vamp 
Outside  his  kennel  door. 

Now  both  these  purps  have  upward  gone 
To  meet  their  maker,  where 
Fido’s  free  from  feline  flirts — 

For  only  dogs  are  there. 

MAE  BROTHERS,  ’30 


Sunset 

The  glow  of  sun  is  now  blood-red, 

The  color  is  divine, 

The  red  shows  through  those  dark  green  leaves 
Like  berries  on  a  vine. 


The  colors  lessen  gradually 

And  paint  a  wondrous  hue, 

Until  there’s  only  just  a  strip 
Of  gold  beams  in  the  blue. 

How  diff’rent  sunrise  is  from  this! 

R’s  pale,  and  yet  sublime; 

But  I  myself  would  rather  see 
The  sunset  every  time. 

It  holds  your  gaze  and  thrills  you  through, 

Until  you’re  much  enthralled, 

And  when  you  get  to  thinking 

It  just  seems  that  God  has  called. 

ALICE  ISENHART,  ’30. 


Ships 


I  like  to  watch  the  ships  come  in, 

And  listen  to  the  tars 

Spin  yarns  of  distant  Africa, 

And  far  off  Zanzibar. 


I  hope  some  day  I  may  become, 

A  gob  like  all  the  rest, 

And  make  my  home  where  I  belong, 
Upon  the  ocean’s  breast. 


Circumstantial  Evidence 

“My!  What  is  wrong  with  me?”  said  little  Allan  as  he  sat  up  in  bed 
and  looked  at  the  moon,  which  seemed  to  be  laughing  at  him 

“Why  do  you  look  at  me,  like  that?  You  don’t  know  anything 
about  me  and  it  won’t  do  you  one  bit  of  good  to  pretend  that  you  do  ”  lm 
exclaimed. 

Allan  lay  down  and  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but  it 
was  no  use.  The  clock  in  the  room  seemed  not  to  be  saving  ’  “Tick- 
Tock”  as  usual,  but  “I  know,  I  know.” 

“You  don’t  either,  you  were  not  there  and  so  you  didn’t  see  ” 

He  spoke  so  loudly  that  Polly  heard  and  raised  her  drowsy  head 
and  said,  “Polly  did.” 

“Why,  Polly,  you  were  in  here  and  could  not  have  seen  me  ”  said 
Allan,  tearfully. 

The  poor  boy  tried  again  to  sleep,  but  he  tried  in  vain.  It  seemed 
that  everything  pointed  accusingly  at  him. 

boon  a  soft  patter  was  heard.  Some  one  was  coming.  His  small 
heart  almost  failed  to  beat.  Somebody  was  coming  to  say,  “I  know,” 
but  the  expected  words  did  not  come;  instead,  a  happy  little  dog  jumped 
upon  the  bed  and  barked  as  if  he  had  just  been  set  free. 

“Yes,  you  DO  know,  don’t  you,  Spotty?”  Allan  put  his  arms  around 
the  dog’s  neck  and  cried  bitterly,  saying  over  and  over,  “Oh,  Spotty,  I 

am  so  unhappy.  If  only  I  had  not  done  it!  Let’s  go  tell  Mother _ that 

will  help.” 

The  two  little  pals  walked  down  the  long  hall  into  Mother’s  room. 
They  found  her  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  reading  the  evening  paper. 

“Mother,  I — I  did  it.  I’m  so  sorry  that  I  told  you  Spotty  must  have 
done  it.  I  locked  him  up  in  the  pantry  so  that  you  would  think  that  it 
was  Spotty.” 

With  eyes  softly  shining,  the  mother  opened  wide  her  arms  and 
drew  the  boy  to  her.  “Son,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to  tell  me  that 
you  did  it,  for  I  knew  that  you  had  told  mother  a  falsehood.” 

“How  did  you  know?”  asked  the  blue-eyed  boy  with  quivering  lips. 

“Because,  son,  a  dog  never  uses  a  spoon  to  eat  pudding.” 
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A  Small  Boy  Dreams 


Of  all  the  things  I’d  love  to  be 
I’d  rather  be  a  pirate  bold, 

And  sail  my  ships  around  the  sea 
And  lock  my  treasures  in  the  hold. 

I’d  love  to  hunt  for  treasured  gold, 

And  fight  with  other  pirates  brave, 

I’d  capture  slaves  and  have  them  sold— 
And  see  how  bad  I  could  behave! 
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IRENE  LEIBIG,  ’30. 


WOODROW  EMSHWILLER,  ’30 
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Spring- 
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A  thrush  came  out  and  flung  a  song 
Into  the  silent  silver  dawn; 

A  wood-sprite  caught  the  golden  notes 
And  sped  them  to  the  fairy  court; 

The  wee  ones  saw  and  sang  with  glee 
And  crying,  “Spring!”  rushed  out  to  see. 

A  crocus  opened  sleepy  eyes 
And  smiled  up  at  the  sunlit  skies, 

And  from  its  dreary,  marshy  bed 
A  lily  lifted  languid  head. 

God  walked  o’er  all  the  earth  and  smiled 
And  brought  the  spring  time  with  the  dawn. 


VIVIAN  NOBLE,  ’29. 


The  Robin 

The  Robins  are  building 

Their  homes  in  the  trees, 

They  sit  on  the  branches 

And  swing  in  the  breeze. 

They’ve  come  from  the  southland, 

And  brought  lots  of  cheer, 

For  they  are  a  sure  sign 

That  springtime  is  here. 

Their  waistcoats  are  black 

And  their  vests  are  quite  red, 

And  they’re  covered  with  feathers, 

From  their  feet  to  their  head. 

GLENDALE  OVERMYER,  ’30 


“Oh,  These  Women’’ 

He’d  even  turned  the  cut-out  off, 

And  climbed  in  through  the  window. 

He’d  muzzled  all  the  cats  and  dogs, 

And  thought  that  she  would  never  know 
What  time  it  was  he  came  acreeping 
Up  that  darned  old  squeaky  stair, 

From  the  house  around  the  corner. 

(He  played  his  games  of  poker  there.) 

Crawling  quickly  into  bed, 

He  soon  began  to  snore, 

And  never  knew  a  single  thing 
Until  night  was  no  more. 

He  faced  her  at  the  table 
Just  as  innocent  as  could  be. 

But  -she  knew  about  his  escapade! 

She  was  his  wife,  you  see! 

MAE  BROTHERS,  ’30 


Love’s  Like  That 

Every  one  was  simply  shocked  to  death.  Of  course,  when  you 
stop  to  think  about  it,  it  was  approximately  what  they  should  have 
expected  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  accounting  for  this 
younger  generation.  Simply  expect  the  unexpected  and — you’ll  never 
be  disappointed. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  Betty  and  Bob  had  known  each  other  ever 
since  the  primeval  period  when  their  respective  nurses  took  them  riding 
in  the  paik  and  they  gazed  at  each  other  in  round-eyed  solemnity  from 
their  respective  perambulators.  But  from  the  age  of  hair-pulling  up  to 
and  including  the  age  of  tongue-lashing,  Betty  had  made  no  secret  of 
her  dislike  for  Bob.  And  now  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  him! 
It  would  not  have  happened  if  some  one  had  not  dared  her  to  do  it;  but 
he  did — and  she  was! 

Following  the  whirlwind  courtship  (Betty  took  care  of  the  whirl¬ 
wind  part  of  it)  their  betrothal  was  announced  and  the  wedding  was 
slated  for  Friday,  June  13.  A  lovely  trousseau  was  imported  from  Paris 
for  Betty,  while  the  groom-to-be  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  a  bouton¬ 
niere  for  the  occasion. 

The  wedding  day  finally  arrived  (as  days  have  a  way  of  doing)  and 
proved  to  be  all  that  they  had  anticipated:  it  was  dark  and  dismal  and 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  The  fatal  step  was  to  be  taken  as 
soon  as  the  wedding  breakfast,  which  was  given  at  the  bride’s  home, 
had  a  chance  to  settle.  It  was  almost  time  for  the  bride  to  be  wafted 
down  the  stairs  to  the  strains  of  celestial  music,— in  fact  Marian  was 
at  that  moment  singing,  “Oh  Promise  Me” — when  there  came  a  knock 
at  Betty’s  door  and  a  maid  handed  her  a  note.  Betty  read  it,  gasped, 
and  fled  from  the  room,— veil,  orange  blossoms,  and  all. 

Meanwhile  old  Father  Time  continued  to  move  the  minute  hand  of 
the  clock  around  tick  by  tick  and  the  guests  were  growing  restless  (all 
the  eats  were  gone).  Even  the  preacher  had  refused  to  officiate  at  a 
wedding  where  there  was  neither  bride  nor  bridegroom.  Finally  the 
butler  slipped  Betty’s  mother  a  note  which  was  addressed  to  Betty  and 
marked  “urgent,”  saying  that  he  could  find  Betty  nowhere  in  the  house 
So  Mrs.  Harbor  opened  it  and  read:  “Kidnapped  by  a  pair  of  sparkling 
brown  eyes.  I’m  really  sorry,  Betty,  but  we  knew  each  other  too  well  to 
get  married, — and  I’ve  been  in  love  with  Anne  for  a  whole  week. 
Please  don’t  be  angry  with  me,  old  dear,  and  I’ll  write  you  after  the 
honeymoon.  As  ever,  Bob.”  Whereupon  Mrs.  Harbor  very  quietly  and 
politely  fainted.  She  was  carried  to  her  rooms  where  she  was  revived 
by  means  of  some  very  wet  water.  The  baffled  wedding  guests  were 
then  dismissed  with  the  announcement  that  there  would  be  no  wedding. 

Meanwhile  where  was  Betty?  House  and  gardens  had  been 
searched,  and  not  a  trace  of  her  had  been  found.  Just  when  her  des¬ 
pairing  mother  was  in  the  act  of  calling  the  police,  there  came  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Betty,  the  cost  of  which  must  have  put  Western  Union  on 
Easy  Street  for  years  to  come:  “Sorry  mumsy  stop  Was  just  married 
to  the  best  man  at  the  little  church  around  the  corner  stop  I  didn’t  know 
Bob’s  friend  Lawrence  Smith  of  Boston  was  the  Larry  I  fell  in  love 
with  at  Palm  Beach  last  winter  until  he  sent  up  a  note  begging  me  to 
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MAE  BROTHERS,  ’30. 


Cock  Robin’s  Spring 


A  robin  in  a  maple  tree 
Is  singing  loud  and  clear; 

He’s  telling  all  the  world  he  sees 
That  spring — sweet  spring — is  here. 


The  winds  that  blow  are  tender  winds 
Caressing  his  red  breast; 

He’s  started  on  a  lovely  task — 

To  build  his  mate  a  nest. 


The  nest  is  snug,  we  find  it  full 
Of  eggs  so  warmly  kept; 

Cock  Robin  is  a  happy  fowl, 

For  days  he  has  not  slept. 

Then  God  is  good  and  soon  we  see 
Wee  heads  the  nest  above, 

And  in  the  joys  of  parent-hood 
They  find  anew  their  love. 

The  task  of  feeding  wiggly  worms 
Appeals  to  feathered  friends; 

Again  the  world  enjoys  their  chirps 
When  twilight,  daylight,  ends. 

The  whole  wide  world  is  merry  when 
Red-breasted  birds  appear; 

The  gladness  which  they  bring  with  them 
Is  proof  that  spring  is  here. 

MILTON  McCREERY,  ’30 


elope  stop  I  couldn’t  resist  stop  We  are  flying  for  Bermuda  Islands  in  an 
hour  stop  Am  buying  a  few  things  stop  Ask  Bob  to  forgive  stop  Love 
Betty.” 

******** 

Twenty  three  years,  six  months  and  four  days  later  Betty’s  little 
boy  married  Bob’s  little  girl,  and— well,  they  tell  me  love’s  like  that. 
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Mae  Bittner:  She  puts  a  lot  of  feeling  into  her  music,  doesn’t 

she? 

Esther  R.:  “Yes,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  awful  to  feel  that  way?” 


/  .  • 


Miss  Chalfant  had  just  purchased  a  postage  stamp.  “Must  I  stick 
it  on  myself?”  she  asked. 

Positively  not,  madam,  replied  the  clerk.  “It  will  accomplish 
more  if  you  stick  it  on  the  letter.” 


Several  tourists  were  looking  over  the  inferno  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  in 
full  eruption. 

“Ain’t  it  like  hell?”  ejaculated  a  Yankee. 

Oh,  zese  Americans,  exclaimed  a  Erenchman,  “where  have  thev 
not  been?” 


Aviator:  “Wanta  fly?” 

Betty  Sellers:  “Oh,  yes!” 

Aviator:  “I’ll  try  to  catch  one  for  you.” 


Mr.  Russell:  And  as  I  passed  the  parlor  door  last  evening,  I  saw 

my  daughter  sitting  on  your  lap.  Have  you  any  explanation?” 

Don  F.:  “Yes,  I  got  there  before  any  of  the  others.” 


Mr.  Haley:  “If  there  are  any  dumbbells  in  this  class,  please 
stand.” 

After  a  short  time  Ray  K.  stood  up. 

Mr.  Haley:  “Why,  Ray,  do  you  consider  yourself  a  dumbbell?” 
Ray:  “Well,  not  exactly — but  I  hated  to  see  you  stand  up  alone.” 


She  was  only  a  garbage  man’s  daughter  but  at  that  she  was  noth 
ing  to  be  sniffed  at. 


Circus  Keeper:  “Hey,  keep  away  from  that  elephant.” 
Woodey  E.:  “Aw,  I  won’t  hurt  it.” 


Madeline:  “Do  your  shoes  hurt?” 
Mabel:  “No,  but  my  feet  do.” 


June  J.:  “Do  you  use  tooth  paste?” 

Viola  L. :  “No.  None  of  my  teeth  are  loose.” 


Miss  Martin:  “Give  me  an  example  of  something  transparent.” 
Bertha  D.:  “A  doughnut.” 


Miss  McGeath:  “Do  you  know  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address’ 
Bill  Pettit:  “No,  I  thought  he  lived  at  the  White  House.” 
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Latin  is  a  language 
At  least  it  used  to  be; 

It  killed  off  all  the  Romans 
And  now  it’s  killing  me! 


We  can’t  decide  whether  that  ring  of  Eva’s  is  an  example  of  stone¬ 
cutter  s  art  or  of  glass-blower’s  art. 


Some  people  are  born  dumb,  others  acquire  it,  and  others  take  oft 
their  coats  when  they  get  weighed  and  hold  them. 


There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes.  The  cabbage  hung 
its  head  because  the  ears  of  the  corn  had  heard  that  the  vinegar’s 
mother  was  dead. 


In  1932: 

It  was  Jack’s  wedding  day,  but  alas — he  overslept  and  missed  his 

car!  The  wedding  was  to  be  in  15  minutes  and  no  car  for  an  hour _ so 

he  wired:  “Darling  Marion:  Am  detained.  Don’t  marry  till  I  get  there 
Jack.” 


Mr.  Liechty:  “Is  Hartford  the  next  stop?” 
Porter:  “Yes,  sah.  Brush  you  off?” 

Mr.  L. :  No,  I’ll  get  off  by  myself.” 


Mi.  Kelsay  put  a  notice  on  the  office  door  that  he  wouldn’t  be  back 
for  three  hours.  Forgetting  something  he  rushed  back— read  the  sign- 
sat  down  and  waited  three  hours.  But  that’s  not  as  bad  as  when  he 
thought  he  left  his  watch  at  home  and  took  it  out  to  see  if  he  had  time 
to  go  back  after  it! 


Si:  “Do  you  know  its  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company?” 
Marvel:  “Yes.  Good-bye.” 


Mr.  Haley  s  hair  is  like  Heaven,  ’cause  there’s  no  parting  there. 


Miss  Martin:  “What  is  cold-boiled  ham?” 
Marian  Burns:  “Ham  boiled  in  cold  water.” 


Mr.  Liechtv:  “Lot’s  wife  who  looked  back  and  turned  to  a  pillar 
of  salt,  has  nothing  on  my  wife.  She  looked  back  and  turned  into  a 
telephone  pole.” 
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Joe  Claytor:  “Aren’t  you  wild  about  bathing  beauties?” 

Bunny:  “Don’t  know,  I  never  bathed  one.” 

Melvin  R.:  “I  saw  your  ad,  ‘Wanted:  Man  to  retail  canine’.” 
Merchant:  “Are  you  ready  to  start  to  work?” 

Melvin:  “No,  I  just  wanted  to  know  how  they  lost  their  tails  in 
the  first  place.” 


Milton:  “I  could  dance  on  like  this  forever.” 

Mary  Jane:  “Don’t  say  that,  you’re  bound  to  improve. 


Sarah  L. :  “Would  you  like  for  me  to  sing,  ‘Far,  Far  Away’?” 
Bill  A.:  “Yes  and  the  farther  away  the  better.” 


Geneva:  “Oh,  I  adore  him.  Every  time  he  starts  to  talk  to  me 
he  says,  ‘Fair  Lady’.” 

George:  “Aw,  that’s  nothing.  He  worked  as  a  conductor  on  a 
street  car  all  summer.” 


Eva:  “I  do  think  it  was  nice  for  him  to  send  us  a  wedding  pres¬ 
ent,  don’t  you?” 

Jerry:  “Oh,  well,  you  see,  I  sent  him  a  wreath  when  his  wife 
died.  I  suppose  he  remembered  that  I  thought  of  him  in  his  trouble 
and  so  he  would  think  of  me  in  mine.” 


I 


Bill  Diehl’s  version: 

God  made  the  world  and  rested; 
God  made  the  man  and  rested; 

God  made  woman  and  since  then 
Neither  God  nor  man  has  rested. 


He:  “I  hear  ye’re  from  Indiana.” 

Edyth  Cox:  “Yes,  Hoosier  girl.’’ 

He:  “Why — Oh — er — 1  haven’t  decided.” 


‘Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a  donkey?” 
‘Yes,  sir.  I  would  never  call  you  a  horse.” 
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Auntie  at  sea  shore:  “Well,  my  dears,  looking  for  pretty  peb- 


Nephew:  “No,  we  forgot  where  we  buried  uncle.” 


Her  Country  Swain:  “There  is  something  dove-like  about  you!’- 
Mary  Frazier:  “You  flatterer!” 

H.  C.  S.:  “Yes,  you’re  pigeon-toed.” 


i  Miss  Chalfant:  “Tell  me  whether  these  words  are  singular  or 
plural.  Take  ‘trousers,’  Tom;  singular  or  plural?” 

Tom  Hall.  Singular  at  the  top  and  plural  lower  down.” 


IT  HAPPENED  IN  H.  C.  H.  S. 

On  a  Freshman  s  test  paper:  “Pompeii  was  destroyed  by  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  saliva  from  the  Vatican.” 


M/*'  Huggins  (to  son):  “What  does  60  mean  on  your  chemistrv 
card?” 

Bunnie:  “I  don’t  know — maybe  it  was  the  temperature  of  the 
room.” 


Red:  “Have  you  a  date  tomorrow  night?’ 
Duco:  “That  depends  on  the  weather.” 
Red:  “Why  the  weather?” 

Duco:  “Whether  she’ll  go  or  not.” 


‘‘Were  you  trying  to  catch  that  car?” 

No,  said  Miss  Pearson,  puffing,  “I  was  just  chasing  it  around 
the  corner.” 


Florence  Sparks:  “What  kind  of  an  animal  is  your  boss?” 
Juanita  Hall:  “He’s  an  elk  at  lodge,  a  goat  at  home,  and  a  bear 
at  the  office.” 


Dale:  “Paul  Revere  rode  in  1775  A.  D.  What  does  that  mean?” 
Amie:  “After  Dark,  of  course.” 


Ethel:  “I  see  that  Babe  Ruth  walked  twice  yesterday.” 

Kapatha:  “Really? — She  ought  to  be  more  careful  with  whom  she 
rides.” 


Jack  Me.:  “There’s  a  fool  in  every  family.” 

Viola  L. :  “Are  you  the  only  son?” 

And  when  the  kind  old  lady  asked  him  how  he  came  to  fall  In, 
Charlie  Hubbard  replied  that  he  didn’t  come  to  fall  in — he  came  to  fish. 
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Mrs  Myers:  (after  serious  operation):  “Where  am  I?  Am  I  in 
Heaven?  Oh,  no.  There’s  Lawrence!” 


She.  Go!  Leave  this  house!  And  never  darken  my  guest  towel 


Mr.  Brown:  “I  miss  the  cuspidor  since  it’s  gone.” 

Mrs.  B.:  \ou  missed  it  before — that  was  the  trouble.” 


Judge  Simmons:  Ten  days  or  ten  dollars,  take  your  choice.” 
Paul  A. :  Ill  take  the  ten  dollars,  please.” 


Mariellen:^  “Where  did  the  automobile  hit  you?” 

..  Geneva:  “Well,  if  I’d  been  wearing  a  license  plate  and  a  tail  light 
they’d  have  been  broken.” 


First  Angel:  “How’d  you  get  here?’ 
Second  Angel:  “Flu.” 


Life  is  like  a  deck  of  cards.  When  you’re  in  love  it’s  hearts;  when 
you  ie  engaged  it  s  diamonds;  when  you  are  married  it  is  clubs  and  when 
you  die  it’s  spades. 


Definitions  as  our  Freshies  see  them: 

Dust — mud  without  water. 

Fan— a  thing  with  which  to  brush  off  heat. 
Snoring — letting  off  sleep. 


Joe  J.:  “What  can  sing  which  has  four  legs?’ 
Alfred  H.  :  “I  dunno.” 

Joe:  “Two  canaries.” 


Mr.  Meyers:  “Well,  I  just  bought  my  wife  a  machine  ” 
Mr.  Arbogast:  “That’s  nice,  what  kind?” 

Mr.  Meyers:  “A  Maytag.” 


Bob  Rapp:  “I  sleep  with  my  gloves  on  to  make  my  hands  soft.” 
Edyth  Cox:  “Do  you  sleep  with  your  hat  on,  too?” 


The  three  mysteries  of  the  world  are  Love,  Woman,  and  Hash. 


Have  you  heard  of  the  Scotchman  who  sat  up  all  night  watching 
his  wife’s  vanishing  cream? 


Anne  Gough  thinks  a  hamlet  is  a  little  pij 
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Paul  A.:  “Generally  speaking  women  are- - 
Frank:  “Yes,  they  are.” 

Paul:  “Are  what?” 

Frank:  “Generally  speaking.” 


Clara:  “I  suppose  you  will  commit  suicide  if  I  refuse  vou 
Garrett:  “That  is  what  I  usually  do." 


Greeny:  “Say,  you  look  like  Ellen  Brown.” 
Nedia.  I  know  it,  but  I  look  all  right  in  red.’ 


Meyer  Jones.  Did  you  ever  take  chloroform9’ 
Russell  Jacobs:  “No,  who  teaches  it?” 


Freshie:  “I  heard  you  made  the  team.” 

Bill:  “Oh,  no.  The  other  boys  helped  some.’ 


Mr.  Haley:  “Who’s  talking  back  there?’ 
Marvel:  “Just  History  repeating  itself.” 


Miss  Furney:  “Use  a  sentence  containing  ‘Moron’.” 

Kermy:  “Pa  said  if  sis  didn’t  put  more  on  she  couldn’t  leave  the 
house. 


Bill  Diehl:  “Now  that  you  can’t  have  Lindbergh,  how  about  me? 


Gilbert:  “Darling,  in  the  moonlght  your  teeth  look  like  pearls.” 

Alene:  “Oh  indeed— and  when  were  you  in  the  moonlight  with 
Pearl?” 


Edythe  Cox:  “Sing  ‘Because  I  Love  You’ 
Bob  Guy:  “All  right.  What  shall  I  sing?’ 


Miss  Short  says  that  most  of  these  love  tangles  end  in  wreck 
tangles.  Well,  she  ought  to  know. 


Earl  Kunkle  burns  his  midnight  oil  in  his  Ford. 


Two  little  woodpeckers  pecked  away  in  dead  earnest.  Poor 
Earnest. 


Jack  Me.:  “In  Siberia  they  don’t  hang  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg.” 
Charles  R. :  “Why  not?” 

Jack:  “They  use  a  rope.” 
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said  the  waiter  as  he  took  the  soup  back 


“I’ll  make  it  hot  for  you 
to  the  kitchen. 


Classified  Ads: 

Lost _ A  cow  by  an  old  lady  with  brass  knobs  on  her  horns. 

Lost — A  fountain  pen  by  a  lady  half  full  of  ink. 

Wanted — A  capable  nurse  for  a  baby  not  over  25  years  old. 
Wanted — A  room  for  two  gentlemen  about  25  feet  long  and  20  feet 


wide 


Information — Yesterday  I  saw  a  dead  horse  walking  up  High  Street 
Information — A  man  seen  cleaning  the  street  with  red  whiskers. 
Lost — A  book  by  Gilbert  Swaim  with  a  green  back. 

Lost — A  watch  by  a  student  with  both  hands  gone. 

Lost — A  perfectly  good  heart  by  Eva  Anguish. 

Lost — A  flashlight  by  a  student  half  lit. 


She  is  only  a  fruit  seller’s  daughter  but  she’s  no  lemon. 


“I  guess  I’ve  lost  another  pupil,”  said  the  professor  as  his  glass 
eye  rolled  down  the  kitchen  sink. 


Customer:  “Do  you  have  any  camel’s  hair  brushes?” 

Gilbert:  “No,  lady,  it  would  be  of  no  use, — none  of  our  customers 
keep  camels.” 


June  Gadbury  (to  ticket  agent) :  “Give  me  a  ticket.” 

Ticket  Agent:  “Where  to?” 

June:  “None  of  your  business.” 

Agent:  “But  to  give  you  a  ticket  I  must  know  where  you’re  going.” 

June:  “Well,  then,  I’m  going  to  New  York.” 

She  received  her  ticket  and  got  on  the  train.  As  the  train  pulled 
out  she  stuck  her  head  out  and  yelled,  “I  fooled  you  that  time.  I’m 
going  to  Montpelier.” 

Mr.  Arbogast  (after  running  over  Miss  Short’s  dog) :  “I’ll  replace 
your  dog.” 

Miss  Short:  “Really?— You  flatter  yourself.” 


Howard  E.  (salesman):  “Looking  for  something  in  a  shirt,  lady?” 
Lady:  “Yes,  about  165  pounds  and  he’s  kept  me  here  waiting  an 


hour.’ 
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Stranger:  “Be  there  a  man  down  around  here  with  one  leg  named 
Smith?” 

Native:  “I  don’t  know;  what’s  the  name  of  his  other  leg?” 

Lawrence:  “I’m  just  a  poor  boy  trying  to  get  ahead.” 

Mr.  Telle:  “Well,  you  need  one.” 


THE  CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

4—  We’re  back  again  for  the  last 
year  of  our  school  career.  Full 
of  pep  and  ready  to  start. 

5 —  New  teachers — new  rules — o  1  d 

lectures— (Mr.  Kelsay:  “I  just 
have  a  few  more  announcements 
to  make  that . ”) 

8— Meeting  of  the  Insight  Staff. 
Yes,  we  agree  with  you  that  it 
will  be  the  best  yet. 

10 — S  e  n  i  o  r  s  decide  that  Gilbert 
Swaim  would  guide  us  through 
the  last  year  in  H.  C.  H.  S.  as¬ 
sisted  by  William  Diehl  and  our 
adviser,  the  talented  Mr.  Arbo- 
gast.  Sara  Worley  will  keep  the 
data  and  Mabel  Fee  will  hold  our 
moneybags. 

14 — Toot!  Toot!  The  band  has  been 
organized. 

17 — Juniors  elected  officers.  Gordy 
Moore  is  Grand  Dragon. 

21— Senior  hayride — ’nuff  said.  We 
sure  had  fun.  Si  Place  has  re¬ 
turned  to  school  after  his  siesta 
of  nearly  a  week,  (a  second  Rip 
Van.)  And — Just  let  us  Seniors 
catch  any  news.— The  first  issue 
of  the  Insight. 

26 — Taking  lessons  in  Penmanship. 
We  need  ’em?  Well — hardly. 

OCTOBER 

2 —  No  exemptions  (one  of  Mr.  Kel- 
say’s  numerous  announcements) 
—but  cheer  up,  it’s  a  cruel  life; 
but  don’t  weaken. 

3 —  “Red  Headed  Club”  organized. 
Well,  we  think  they  received  the 
inspiration  from  Clara  Bow. 

Now  we  no  longer  get  to  play. 

But  have  to  go  to  school  ALL  day. 


5 — Out  of  school  a  whole  half  day! 
(No,  Mr.  Telle  isn’t  sick.)  “Big 
Parade” — of  school  children  at 
the  Fall  Festival.  Miss  Pearson 
went  on  the  “Caterpillar”  several 
times  and  Miss  Lytle,  with  her 
usual  luck,  won  a  blanket. 

10— Art  Exhibit.  Miss  Marsland, 
added  attraction  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  department,  is  going  to  help 
us  plan  the  Retro. 

12 — Columbus  discovered  America. 

16— Buy  your  basket  ball  Season 
Tickets  at  Mr.  Kelsay’s  office. 

Oh,  yes,  the  Sophomores  had 
a  hayride  (after  some  struggle) 
on  the  13th. 

21— We  had  a  vacation.  The  teach¬ 
ers  all  went  to  Indianapolis. 

28—  Freshies,  aroused  from  their 
slumbers,  held  a  class  meeting. 

29 —  Hi-Y  initiation.  We  heard  it  was 
pitiful  for  the  “elect.” 

30—  Are  you  taking  a  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post?  If  not,  be  careful, 
for  the  Seniors  will  be  on  your 
trail  as  they  are  having  their 
annual  campaign. 

31 —  Watch  the  birdie!  Seniors  broke 
the  camera  for  Mr.  Littleton. 
(We  wonder  what  will  happen 
when  the  teachers  have  theirs 
taken!) 

NOVEMBER 

2 — First  game  of  the  season.  We 
won  over  Fairmount!  ’Twas 
some  game. 

6 — Mock  Election  held.  Mr.  Arbo- 
gast  had  to  have  his  scratched 
by  the  clerk.  He  voted  the 
Socialistic  ticket.  A  carry-in 
supper  was  enjoyed  by  the  Elec¬ 
tion  Board  after  the  counting  of 
the  votes. 


20 — Freshies  are  writing  letters  to 
Santa  Claus.  -  - 


7 — Pepinella  Club  re-organized. 

9 —  close  of  “American  Educational 
Week.” 

12 — Armistice  day  program.  Reverend 
Sayres  of  Muncie  was  the  main 
speaker. 

-Cast  chosen  for  the  Junior  class 
play. 

16 — Kermit  Frazee  turned  orator  in 
Haley’s  second  hour  history  class. 

23 — We  almost  beat  Muncie. 

Miss  Vivian  Noble  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  demonstration  before  Mr. 
Haley’s  assembly.  She  always  is 
so  entertaining! 

26—  Miss  Pearson  fed  Thanksgiving 
candy  to  birds  today. — Big- 
hearted! 

27 —  Operetta  by  North  Ward  Grade 
School  at  the  High  School  Gym 
today.  It  was  “Tad’s  Inspira¬ 
tion.” 

29 —  Thanksgiving. — a  big  vacation  of 
two  whole  days. 

30 —  Paul  Alexander  seems  to  have 
quite  a  deal  (Diehl)  on  his  hands 
these  days. 

DECEMBER 

2 — Thana  Lenon  and  Virginia  Hill 
entered  into  a  written  agreement 
to  reduce;  their  goal  is  2  pounds 
per  day. 

6 — Boy,  was  that  play,  “A  Full 
House,”  good?  Now  we’re  talk¬ 
ing!  Congratulations,  Juniors. 

10 —  Play  “Merchant  of  Venice”  post¬ 
poned.  Everybody  has  a  cold. 

12 — We  have  just  learned  that  one  of 
our  dear  Teachers  is  to  venture 
on  the  stormy  seas  of  matrimony. 
Miss  Mitchell,  we  wish  you  luck. 

18 — The  teachers  had  a  great  time 
at  their  Christmas  Party.  (Mr. 
Arbogast  received  a  pair  of  fancy 
garters  in  the  Christmas  ex¬ 
change! 


21 — Christmas  program  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Freshies.  Santa  Claus 
graced  the  portals  of  H.  C.  H.  S. 
Yes,  Garrett  Dee  did  not  get  a 
milk  bottle  but  he  did  get  a  pop¬ 
gun. 

School  Out  Till  Next  Year! 

Merry  Christmas! 

JANUARY 

2 — School  again.  Lots  of  New  Year’s 
resolutions  to  be  broken. 

4 — I  told  you  revenge  was  sweet.  We 
beat  Roll — and  How! 

7-8  And  a  delightful  time  was  had 
by  all.  The  semester  exams! 
How  much  we  learned  that  we 
didn’t  know  or  didn’t  even  know 
we  were  supposed  to  know^ 

at. " 

10 — The  end  of  a  perfect  semester. 
Who  invented  report  cards,  any¬ 
way? 

14 — “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  pre¬ 
sented  by  Taylor  University  Pub¬ 
lic  Speaking  Class.  Yes,  it  was 
worth  our  dimes. 

16 — Miss  Harter  entertained  her  class 
by  performing  that  famous  Hou- 
dini  vanishing  act.  She  vanished 
under  her  desk — chair  and  all. 
She  wasn’t  hurt,  but  the  chair 
was. 

.  ;  j 

18 —  Under  the  auspices  of  the  High- 
Y,  Judge  Bull  presented  a  one 
act  play  entitled  “The  Home  Life 
of  Lincoln.” 

19 —  Bible  Class  organized. 

24 — Earlham  Girls’  Glee  Club  sang 
before  the  entire  school  today. 

29-30-31 — “Spanish  Moon,”  a  musical 
comedy,  presented  by  H.  C.  H.  S. 
students.  Didn’t  Bob  Guy  look 
thrilling  in  that  Spanish  outfit, 
and  could  he  sing! 


FEBRUARY 

1 — New  Portal  of  Learning  opened. 
The  new  William  Reed  School 
dedicated.  Several  High  School 
pupils  on  the  program. 

4 — We  all  took  the  intelligence  tests 
today.  ’Nuff  said. 

6 — The  Seniors  chasing  underclass¬ 
men  around;  waving  white  paper 
slips  and  collecting  fifty  cent 
pieces.  The  annual  RETRO  cam¬ 
paign  in  full  sway. 

15— We  just  learned  that  M.  Golds- 
berry  and  Si  Place  had  to  walk 
home  the  other  night.  Sounds 
bad.  It’s  never  too  late  to  mend, 
nor  too  late  to  learn.  Several 
of  our  teachers  are  taking  typing 
lessons. 

19 —  Great  debate  between  Taylor  and 
Wabash  College  in  the  assembly. 
“Why  go  three  thousand  miles 
across  the  sea?” 

20—  Have  you  noticed  the  moustaches 
appearing  on  the  lips  of  some  of 
our  High  School  Sheiks?  If  you 
haven’t,  please  take  a  look  at  Mr. 
Huggins. 

23— Two  more  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside;  Earl  J.  Naskar  Kunkie 
and  Arnold  Elzey. 

22 — Lost  to  Cathedral  in  our  last 
game  of  the  season.  Too  bad. 

27 — Big  fire  drill.  Spring  is  nearly 
here. 

29 — Smocks  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  Hartford  High  School. 
The  senior  girls  set  the  style. 


MARCH 


We 


1—  Big  tourney  at  Portland, 
won  the  first  round. 

2 —  After  3  exciting  overtime  periods 
we  were  put  out  by  Portland. 

5 — Why  all  the  loud  hats?  Must  have 
had  a  fire  sale.  Even  Bob  Jacobs 
has  a  bright  purple  one. 


3— The  Seniors  laid  aside  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  acted  as  Freshies  once 
again.  We  surely  had  fun  at 
that  kid  party. 

12—  Out  the  rest  of  the  week  for 
spring  vacation. 

13—  Big  celebration  for  the  Airdales 
at  the  cow-barn. 

14—  S  e  n  i  o  r  benefit  show  at  the 
Orpheum. 

18— School  again.  All  students  slip¬ 
ping  on  the  newly  oiled  floors; 
even  Miss  Short  took  a  tumble 
and  lost  her  shoes. 

20 —  Safety  first,  last,  and.  always.  A 
safety  talk  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

21 —  The  Junior  girls  won  the  B.  B. 
tourney  tonight.  The  Basket 
Ball  Boys  received  honor  sweat¬ 
ers  before  the  high  school  as¬ 
sembly  today. 

25— Congressman  Hall,  of  Marion, 
gave  fine  address  before  the 
Senior  Assembly. 

Journeyed  to  Portland  to  the  Hi- 
Y  convention  this  afternoon. 

APRIL 

1 — April  Fool! 

3 — Hick  and  Ham  Day.  Gee,  those 
seniors  surely  looked  dressed  up. 
Famous  sayings — by  Gilbert 
Swaim:  “I  was  a  pretty  baby.” 

5 — Tryouts  for  the  Senior  class  play. 
We  all  got  out  of  class  nearly  a 
whole  afternoon! 

8 —  Miss  Estella  Atkinson  has  adopted 
a  new  pet  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Lester  Cale.  We  think  that 
Kermy  is  entirely  out  of  the  race 
now. 

9 —  Miss  McGeath  entertained  the 
second  hour  assembly  by  very 
gracefully  falling  off  the  plat¬ 
form,  chair  and  all.  We  suggest 
she  apply  at  the  101  Ranch  as 
an  acrobat. 
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MAY 


The  cast  are  hard  at  work  on 
the  play  “A  Pair  of  Sixes”  and  it 
promises  to  be  the  best  yet.  At 
the  Musical  and  Declamation 
Contest  at  Montpelier,  Hartford 
City  and  ’Pelier  tied  for  first 


1-2 — Senior  class  play. — The  Seniors 
certainly  are  proud  of  this  pro¬ 
duction.  And  why  not?  Even 
Mr.  Kelsay  enjoyed  the  poker 
game! 

3 — Hi-Y  banquet  at  the  United 
Brethren  Church. 

6 — Junior  High  Dramatics  Club  pic¬ 
nic. 

6-7 — Exams  for  the  graduating  seniors. 
’Stoo  bad  but  it  can’t  be  helped. 

8 — Senior  class  picnic  at  The  Glens. 
Yes,  we  had  a  good  time. 

1C — Junior-Senior  Banquet  and 
Dance.  Those  Juniors  surely 
knew  their  stuff  when  they  plan¬ 
ned  this  function. 

12 —  One  of  the  first  milestones  in  the 
process  of  graduating. — Bacca¬ 
laureate  services  at  Grace  M.  E. 
Church.  Rev.  H.  C.  Cornuelle 
was  the  speaker. 

13 —  Retros  out!  Another  thing  for 
the  Senior  class  to  be  proud  of. 
Class  Day.  Everybody  all  dressed 


The  Juniors  are  working  hard 
selling  tickets  for  their  Benefit 
Show  tonight  at  the  Dawn  Thea¬ 
tre. 


“Meenie-e-e!  Oh  Meenie,  where 
that  dog  Schynder  vas?  Huh?” 
— Mr.  Beriault  of  Indianapolis, 
coach  of  the  Senior  play  pre¬ 
sented  the  four-act  comedy  of 
“Rip  Van  Winkle”  before  the 
entire  school  in  the  gym. 


Commercial  students  journeyed 
to  the  big  metropolis  of  Eaton 
to  take  part  in  the  contest  there. 
Dale  Egley  copped  first  honors 
in  advanced  shorthand  and  we 
won  several  team  places. 


22 — New  Insight  and  Retro  Staff  an¬ 
nounced.  Marvel  Goldsberry  and 
Marion  Stinson  head  the  two 
staffs. 


14 —  Commercial  Club  picnic  at  The 
Glens.  Miss  Short  and  Miss 
Marsland  are  wonderful  chaper¬ 
ons  and  and  a  good  time  was  had 
by  all. 

15— 16 — Art  Exhibit. 

16 —  The  last  day  of  school  for  the 
Seniors. 


Another  meeting  of  that  Latin 
Club.  We  heard  they  had  a  good 
time. 


24 — Tickets  for  the  Senior  Class  play 
went  on  sale  today.  Don’t  rush! 


Hartford  City  won  in  a  track 
meet  with  Gas  City  in  that  fair 
town. 


17 — The  Goal  is  reached!  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises.  Services  at  Grace 
M..  E.  Church.  Dr.  W.  E.  J.  Gratz, 
of  Chicago  was  the  speaker. 

“It’s  over,  all  over  now.” 

24 — Underclassmen  now  out  for  a  big 
three  months  vacation. 


■At  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class 
they  decided  to  dedicate  the 
Retro  to  Miss  Furney  who  has 
worked  hard  on  it  and  who  has 
been  the  main  prop  of  the  In¬ 
sight. 


To  those  individuals  and  business  firms  who  have  so  generously 
aided  us  in  publishing  this  volume  of  the  Retro,  we,  the  Seniors  of  1929, 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation. 


Gable  Hardware  Co. 

Risinger’s  Store 
Alben  Marchal 
Hartford  Ice  Co. 

C.  L.  Smith 

Jos.  W.  Headley 

Snyder  &  Labig,  Barbers 

Lieber,  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co 

Franklin  Security  Co. 

Rural  Loan  &  Savings  Association 
Overhead  Door  Corporation 
Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Painter’s  Garage 
Orpheum  Theatre 
Citizens  State  Bank 
Guy  Mahorney 
Robson’s  Paint  Shop 
Hartford  Hotel 
Groves  &  Morse 
W.  H.  Gardiner,  Cleaning 
&  Pressing 
R.  W.  Jones  Dairy 
Lee  F.  Sprague 
Kleefisch  Grocery 
Warner  Grocery 
E  Z  Way  Laundry 
Schweier  Tailor  Shop 
Leonard  &  Jenkins 
A.  &  L.  Service  Station,  S.  Walnut 
First  National  Bank 
Knecht  Milling  Co. 

Birum  Hotel 
John  Hasson,  Garage 
Dr.  C.  A.  Sellers 
Isadore  Sussman 
Blackford  Auto  Co. 

D.  E.  Baker,  A.  &  P.,  W.  Main 
Blackford  Loan 

Bert  Russell  Dairy 
Rapp  &  Sons 

E.  E.  Doyle,  A.  &  P.,  E.  Washington 
Wagner’s  Meat  Market 

H.  W.  Hall,  Life  Insurance 
Roscoe  Hyde,  Veterinarian 
Levy  Bros. 

Central  Indiana  Gas  Co. 

Times  Gazette 
R.  M.  Henley,  Florist 
J.  Will  Baxter 
Chas.  R.  Liniger 
Newbauer  Bros. 

Joseph  J.  Stroup 


Shawhan  Bros. 

Seth  Diehl,  City  Repair  Shop 

I.  A.  Westfall 
Straley’s  Confectionery 
Chas.  Dean  &  Son 
Drs.  Dodds  &  Dodds 
Willman  Furniture  Store 
Hartford  Hardware  Co. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

B.  Snell  &  Son 
Walter  M.  Swoveland 
Williams  Chevrolet  Co. 

Schisler  Bros.  Shoe  Shop 
Greenlee  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Bob  Hughes,  Cleaning  &  Pressing 
Loney’s  News  Stand 
Amboy  Creamery  Co. 

Sowers  &  Gough 
Tau  Sigma  Phi 
A.  C.  Hollis,  Grocery 
Cullen’s 
Guy  Brothers 

Ft.  Wayne  Corrugated  Paper  Mill 
Edward  E.  Cox,  Printer  Inc. 
Cronin’s  Drug  Store 
Western,  &  Southern  Ins.  Co. 
Willman  Lumber  Co. 

The  Miller-Jones  Shoe  Co. 

Stein’s  Clothing  Store 
Hartford  City  Hatchery 
McFerren’s  Grocery 
Dr.  Mary  L.  Myers 
Imogene  Lyons 
H.  F.  Gerber 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Clarke 
The  Ervin  Co. 

Cronin  &  Chalfant 
The  Johnston  Glass  Co. 

F.  R.  Peters,  Dentist 

John  V.  Tidd,  Tailoring  &  Cleaning 

North  Side  Green  House 

Ira  Elzey 

Wilbur  Feighner,  Electragist 
The  Dale  Agency,  Insurance 
William  Hirsch,  Jewelry  & 

Gift  Shop 
Smith  Studio 

Dr.  J.  C.  Knott,  Chiropractor 
O’Connell  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Hartford  Milling  Co. 

“Hoover’s,”  the  Leading  Home 
Furnishers 
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